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AN  INSPIRATION  AT  BELMONTE  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MEN 


Far  beyond  the  memory  of  man — 8ome  say  as  far  bark  as  the  dawn 
of  civiliaation- -the  gnarled  and  twisted  Monterey  cypress  have 
stood  sentinel,  overlooking  the  vast  Pacific.  Throughout  this  en¬ 
tire  expanse  of  time  the  beautiful  laws  of  electricity  have  been 
living  realities,  yet  it  has  remained  for  our  generation  to  put 
these  laws  to  the  service  of  man.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
the  laws  of  mutual  helpfulness  have  also  existed  throughout  this 
self-same  expanse  of  time  and  that  it  is  possible  for  this  generation 


to  apply  these  laws,  too,  for  the  service  of  man.  Until  the  combat 
of  conflicting  principles — domination  by  a  few  over  the  many,  as 
opposed  to  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation — is  fought  out  to 
a  finish,  there  will  be  world  war.  What  greater  service  can  our 
industry  give  to  the  nation  than  a  living  example  of  what  **ever- 
lasting  team  work”  can  accomplish.  The  opportunity  is  yours  at 
the  Del  Monte  Convention — manufacturer,  jobber,  central  station 
man  and  contractor-dealer — make  tbe  best  of  it. 
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^  WIN-THE-WAR  SPIRIT  EVERYWHERE  ^ 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  the  spirit  in  which  we  go  about  our  daily 
affairs  with  respect  to  the  outcome  of  the  present  world  crisis  has  a  very  decided 
effect  in  molding  and  shaping  the  final  outcome. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  is  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
this  important  factor  in  world  affairs  and  is  sending  out  broadcast  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  win- the- war  spirit  be  made  to  enter  business  affairs  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  actually  permeates  through  and  through  the  business  letters  of  the 
nation. 

Let  the  American  business  man  make  known  to  the  whole  world  that  he  is  for 
this  war  and  that  he  is  going  to  see  it  through  regardless  of  inconvenience,  loss 
of  trade,  loss  of  money,  or  anything  else,  and  we  shall  need  no  longer  to  have 
the  slightest  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  great  war 
for  democracy. 

Men  in  the  electrical  industry  throughout  the  West  can  do  much  to  forward 
this  overpowering  win-the-war  spirit  that  is  now  enveloping  the  business  affairs 
of  the  nation.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  American  business  letters 
breathe  confidence  in  every  line.  Why  not  begin  tomorrow  and  scan  your  letters 
most  critically  and  see  to  it  that  no  written  expression  be  allowed  to  leave  your 
hand  that  does  not  emphatically  voice  the  win-the-war  spirit. 


Seldom  has  a  representative  gone  forth  from  the 
West  and  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period  such  tell¬ 
ing  results  as  has  W.  L,  Goodwin, 
*“*  ^  formerly  intimately  connected 

Home-Comii^  ^  with  affairs  electrical  on  the  Pa- 
of  W.  L.  Goodwin  Coast,  who  has  during  recent 
months  proved  himself  a  powerful  factor  for  good 
throughout  the  nation  in  evolving  a  helpful  system  of 
co-ordination  in  the  field  of  the  electrical  contractor- 
dealer.  In  recognition  of  this  nation-wide  service  we 
welcome  Mr.  Goodwin  in  our  midst. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  his  recent  labors  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  timely.  The  new  constitution  of  the 
National  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers,  agreeable  to  the  “Goodwin  Plan,”  was  put 
into  effect  officially  on  January  22,  1918,  when  the  old 
form  of  organization  was  formally  turned  over  to  the 
national  chairman  representing  the  new  form  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  transfer  did  not  abolish  the  old  organization 
but  changed  its  name  and  form  of  government,  retain¬ 
ing  in  its  fold  all  members  in  good  standing  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  former  organization. 


The  effective  launching  of  this  great  organization 
so  expressive  and  so  all-comprehensive  for  all  those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  merchandising  of  electrical 
ware,  means  much  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 

According  to  the  By-laws  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion — the  National  Association  of  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  Dealers — any  person,  firm  or  corporation  do¬ 
ing  electrical  construction  or  repairs,  or  selling  elec¬ 
trical  supplies,  merchandise,  appliances,  fixtures  or  ap¬ 
paratus  at  retail,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

This  definition  would  include  manufacturers,  cen¬ 
tral  stations,  jobbers,  contractors,  dealers,  department 
stores  and  hardware  stores  who  sell  electric  material 
direct  to  the  consumer.  This  work  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Association  of  P'lectrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  greater  movement 
contemplated  to  follow  later  looking  toward  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  from  the  four  branches  of  the  indus¬ 
try  to  give  balance  to  the  working  of  the  whole.’ 

In  the  formulation  of  this  all-inclusive  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  gigantic  stride  forward 
has  been  accomplished.  The  constructive  work  of  Mr. 
Goodwin  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  all  branches 
of  the  industry. 
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This  is  the  day  for  definite  aims  in  organization. 
People  have  not  time  to  be  “joiners”  merely.  Coming 
j..  I  ij  I  then  to  a  consideration  of  the  va- 
1  im^y  Ideals  leagues  throughout  the  West 

or  iLlectncal  have  been  formed  for  the  de- 

Leagues  velopment  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 

try,  it  is  well  that  publicity  or  development  work  it- 
self  be  put  in  the  background  during  the  coming 
months,  and  that  more  active  effort  be  given  to  for¬ 
warding  the  world  problem  of  winning  the  war.  Sec¬ 
ond  in  importance  should  be  the  problems  relating  to 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  industry  in  its  present 
state  of  development;  and  third,  new  electrical  devel¬ 
opment. 

In  a  word,  organizations  of  this  nature  would  do 
well  to  adhere  to  three  ideals  in  the  following  order 
of  importance:  War  service,  co-ordination  and  co-on- 
eration  between  the  different  branches  of  the  electrical 
industry,  and  lastly,  electrical  development. 


The  rules  for  conducting  evaporative  tests  of  boil¬ 
ers,  as  drawn  by  the  Power  Test  Committee  of  "the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  are  proving  each  day 
that  the  immense  amount  of  detail, 
time  and  effort  involved  in  their 
compilation  has  completely  justified  itself. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Power  Test  Committee, 
the  authors — Robert  Sibley  and  Chas.  H.  Delany — of 
the  series  of  fuel  oil  and  steam  engineering  articles 
that  have  been  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  during  the  past  year,  have  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  proposed  additions 
to  these  rules  in  order  to  more  clearly  define  the  rules 
for  boiler  tests  when  boilers  are  oil  fired. 

In  these  tables  the  item  numbers  have  beeu  re¬ 
tained  as  far  as  possible  to  correspond  with  the  item 
numbers  in  the  code  of  1915.  The  principal  changes 
consist  in  the  following :  The  omission  of  reference  to 
grates  and  grate  surface  and  substituting  therefor  the 
number  of  oil  burners  and  dimensions  of  furnace;  the 
omission  of  reference  to  ash,  combustible,  firing  data, 
etc.,  but  introducing  instead  items  connected  with  the 
steam  used  for  atomizing  the  oil  at  the  burner.  The 
term  “net  efficiency”  is  also  introduced,  by  which  is 
meant  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  obtained  by  deduct¬ 
ing  from  the  total  evaporation  the  quantity  of  steam 
used  by  the  oil  burners.  While  this  tabulation  refers 
particularly  to  boilers  in  which  the  oil  is  atomized  by 
steam,  the  same  tables  can  be  used  for  tests  in  which 
the  atomization  is  obtained  by  other  means,  by  simply 
leaving  blank  in  the  report  of  the  test  the  items  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  steam  used  by  the  oil  burners. 

In  addition  to  the  tabulations  submitted,  the 
writers  have  suggested  that  the  appendix  in  the  Code 
Rules  be  amplified  so  as  to  include  a  description  of 
methods  for  obtaining  gravity  of  oils,  flash  point,  the 
water  content  and  the  viscosity.  These  determina¬ 
tions  could  be  fully  described  and  included  in  Appen¬ 
dix  No.  14,  beginning  with  paragraph  287  under  the 
heading  “Analysis  of  Liquid  Fuels.” 

They  have  submitted  a  proposed  form  for  tabula¬ 
tion  of  fuel  oil  test  data,  which  has  been  made  up  to 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  code  of  1915 
for  boiler  tests  as  published  in  Volume  37  of  the  trans¬ 


Standardization 
of  Fuel  Oil 
Tests 


actions.  Two  tabulations  are  included.  Table  No.  1 
covering  the  full  report  of  a  test  of  oil  fired  boilers, 
and  Table  No.  2  giving  the  principal  data  and  results. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  decided 
need  in  the  West  for  just  such  revised  rules  as  these. 
It  is  not  known  as  yet  whether  the  Power  Test  Com¬ 
mittee  will  go  into  these  suggestions  in  the  detail  that 
would  forever  clear  up  conflicting  ideas  on  boiler  tests, 
when  oil  fired,  that  have  in  the  past  caused  consider¬ 
able  controversy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  matter  will  receive  full  de¬ 
tailed  consideration,  and  that  all  engineers  interested 
will  see  that  the  entire  subject  receives  the  fullest  dis¬ 
cussion  possible. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  co-ordination  in  the 
various  fields  of  endeavor — the  manufacturer,  the  job- 
ber,  the  electrical  contractor-deal- 
P  .  er,  and  the  central  station.  And  in 

rdmation  ultimate  analysis  co-ordination 

Mean*  q£  activity  is  found  to  play  an  im¬ 

mense  part  in  the  merchandising  of  electrical  work. 
Proper  merchandising  does  not  mean  what  the  other 
fellow  does,  but  w'hat  each  does  as  an  individual  in  a 
collective  way. 

The  man  who  wins  in  life  is  the  one  who  can 
stand  the  bumps  and  get  some  benefits  out  of  them. 
In  reality,  men  with  broad  vision  nowadays  look  be¬ 
yond  the  petty  trials  of  the  passing  nnoment  and  cast 
their  vision  off  into  the  future,  where  they  see  that 
the  bumps  encountered,  if  diligently  disposed  of  each 
day,  is  merely  the  sorting  or  co-ordinating  process  ac¬ 
tually  getting  under  way  in  one’s  daily  business  af¬ 
fairs. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  box  of  unassorted  pebbles. 
Upon  shaking  and  jarring  and  jolting  these  pebbles 
soon  shake  down,  the  small  ones  going  to  the  bottom, 
the  large  ones  to  the  top,  with  the  intermediate  sized 
ones  graded  between  these  strata.  And  there  event¬ 
ually  comes  a  time  when  jars  and  jolts  can  not  further 
disturb  the  stability  of  the  assorted  mass.  Such  in¬ 
deed  is  true  co-ordination. 

And  so  in  the  great  problems  that  are  open  for 
solution  today  in  the  electrical  industry,  especially 
along  the  lines  of  effective  merchandising,  the  bumps 
must  be  met,  but  the  real  vital  factor  is,  are  you  prop¬ 
erly  handling  each  daily  difficulty  so  that  your  busi¬ 
ness  life  is  more  productive  by  this  eternal  process  of 
co-ordination. 


The  electrical  contractor-dealer,  who  is  each  day 
coming  more  and  more  into  the  limelight  as  a  factor 
^  electrical  industry,  is  finding 

I  ne  £hat  cost  accounting  is  a  necessity 

of  handime  ^^rk. 

Small  Orders  Every  business  house  is  eternal- 

ly  vexed  with  the  problem  of  handling  small  orders. 
In  the  electrical  industry,  due  to  the  vast  expansion  of 
business  during  recent  years,  some  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  have  found  the  small  order  of  increasing  vex¬ 
ation.  One  of  the  large  manufacturing  companies,  for 
instance,  has  found  that  the  average  routine  cost  of 
handling  and  billing  an  order  is  in  excess  of  three 
dollars.  Hence  there  seems  to  be  a  similarity  in  the 
demand  for  a  minimum  charge  in  the  merchandising 
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of  electrical  ware  to  the  meter  service  charge  in  the 
sale  of  electrical  energy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion  is  handled  by  one  of  the  large  manufacturing 
concerns.  One  large  manufacturer  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  when  the  value  of  apparatus  shipped  is 
less  than  one  dollar,  the  invoice  will  be  issued  at  a  net 
price  of  one  dollar,  as  it  will  be  the  established  policy 
of  the  company  in  the  future  not  to  issue  any  bills  for 
less  than  this  amount. 

The  experience  of  the  manufacturer  may  well 
serve  to  warn  the  electrical  jobber  and  contractor- 
dealer  to  g^ve  more  thought  to  the  small  order  ac¬ 
counts.  And,  too,  it  brings  to  light  the  further  neces¬ 
sity  of  accurate  cost  keeping,  as  only  by  this  means 
can  the  jobber  and  contractor-dealer  know  just  how  to 
profitably  handle  the  small  order  business. 


There  is  perhaps  no  other  industry  more  affected 
by  safety  standards  in  the  household  than  is  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry.  So  completely  is 
Safety  for  the  every  phase  of  modern  domestic 
Household  interlinked  with  the  details  of 

the  home  that  Circular  No.  75, 
just  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  safety  for  the  household,  is  of  great  timely  im¬ 
portance. 

In  brief,  the  circular  contains  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  household  hazards.  The  topics  are  discussed 
clearly  in  a  manner  which  affords  a  basis  for  popular 
education  in  “Safety  First.”  The  dangers  from  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas,  fire,  lightning,  household  chemicals,  and 
the  other  common  causes  of  accident  are  recited,  and 
many  actual  cases  are  described.  The  purpose  is  to 
aid  in  removing  needless  risk  and  fear,  and  to  develop 
intelligent  caution  where  the  hazard  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  avoided. 

During  recent  years  the  National  Electrical  Code 
published  by  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters,  has 
done  much  to  standardize  electrical  installation  in  the 
home  and  to  make  installation  of  increasing  safety.  To 
the  popular  mind,  however,  the  rules  contained  in  this 
excellent  code  are  generally  too  technical  for  ready 
application  in  the  average  household. 

Looking  deeper  into  the  subject  it  is  easily  seen 
that  caution  alone  is  not  enough,  since  many  of  the 
dangers  are  not  even  suspected.  The  nature  of  such 
unknown  hazards  must  be  made  plain.  This  circular 
emphasizes  the  seriousness  of  some  of  the  risks  not 
generally  known,  gives  sample  cautions,  and  aims  to 
guide  the  formation  of  habits  of  carefulness.  The  cir¬ 
cular  also  suggests  effective  home  equipment  to 
minimize  the  risks  involved,  and  aims  to  encourage 
public  measures  to  provide  safety  for  the  household 
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and  community.  It  is  sold  for  fifteen  cents,  and  may 
be  purchased  by  remitting  this  amount  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  widespread  distribution  of  this  new  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  most  desirable. 
The  prevention  of  loss  of  property  and  life  from  avoid¬ 
able  causes  is  one  of  the  real  constructive  ways  that 
each  citizen  may  help  in  the  national  emergency.  And 
at  the  same  time  such  a  citizen  helps  most  effectually 
in  forwarding  the  electrical  industry  to  kn  even  higher 
plane  of  usefulness  to  the  human  race. 


Much  is  written  in  these  momentous  days  on  the 
necessity  for  reciprocation,  co-ordination,  affiliation, 
unification,  synchronism,  and  even 
_  ...  .  on  synergism,  or  that  which  deals 

ContoiidaUon  the  combined  healthy  action 

of  every  organ  of  a  particular 
system  such  as  that  of  the  electrical  industry. 

This  gospel  of  getting  together  and  making  a 
more  efficient  and  useful  industry  is  being  preached 
and  practiced  in  the  commonwealths  of  the  \Vest  pei- 
haps  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  nation. 

Along  this  line  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  many  of  the  great  districts 
of  the  West  looking  not  alone  to  interconnection  of 
power  lines  but  in  consolidation  of  managerial  organi¬ 
zation. 

Ever  since  the  regulatory  bodies  of  the  various 
commonwealths  of  the  nation  have  gone  on  record 
that  duplication  of  service  is  to  be  avoided  in  utility 
evolution,  thoughtful  men  have  been  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  interlinking  of  elec¬ 
trical  activity,  both  physically  and  managerially,  is  the 
crying  necessity  of  the  hour  for  economic  supply  of 
power. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  epochal  economic 
and  social  changes  will  result  from  the  present  war. 
That  structure  alone  which  is  built  upon  laws  of 
fundamental  economic  design  can  withstand  the  new 
era  now  upon  us.  To  this  end  all  jealousies  of  com¬ 
peting  organizations  must  be  laid  aside  and  the  im¬ 
personal  view  of  the  bigger  problem  —  the  best  and 
most  economic  service  possible — must  be  held  before 
the  vision  at  all  times. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  much  centralization 
of  utility  managerial  activity  throughout  the  nation. 
All  these  great  movements  that  look  toward  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  industry,  of  the  w'orker,  and  of  the  public 
served,  are  founded  upon  indestructible  principles  and 
should  be  encouraged. 


THE  NEW  JOURNAL  SERVICE;  Arrangements  have  already  been  perfected  for  excellent  service  in  collecting  and 
collating  the  Important  discussions  that  are  to  take  place  at  the  Del  Monte  Convention,  Pacific  Coast  Section,  N.  E.  L.  A., 
May  9-11,  1918,  so  that  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  may  have  this  excellent  matter  in  the  issue  of  May  15,  1918.  The 
issue  for  June  1, 1918,  will  feature  the  engineering  and  commercial  development  of  China— a  development  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  the  West— so  important  that  one  Pacific  Coast  port  alone  sent  out  a  hundred  million  dollars  of 
trade  exports  during  the  past  year. 


Attention  is  called  to  a  new  departure  in  advertising  service  initiated  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  April  15, 
1918,  under  the  heading  of  “Ready  Reference  for  Western  Buyers.”  This  listing  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  elec¬ 
trical  products  is  a  helpful  and  convenient  reference  of  great  value  to  our  readers. 


We  have  eald  nothing  concerning  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  in  this  issue,  because  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  every  electrical  man  has  not  only  bought  a  bond — but  will  buy  another  if  It  lies 
within  his  power. 
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A  CO-OPERATIVE  VACUUM  CLEANER  CAMPAIGN 


BY  H.  H.  COURTRIGHT 

(A  campaign  instituted  by  a  contractor-dealer  of  Fresno,  which  enlisted  the  help  of  all  other  dealers  in 
town  and  the  support  of  the  centred  station's  organization,  marks  really  the  first  step  in  the  practical 
application  of  co-operation  in  the  industry.  Of  course  the  campaign  was  a  success,  as  this  interesting  re¬ 
port  of  its  handling  indicates.  The  author  u  mana{ 
no.  Cal.,  and  the  originator  of  the  campaign. — The  I 

What  really  started  me  to  thinking  of  an  electric 
vacuum  cleaner  campaign  was  that  in  the  year  1916, 
almost  every  electrical  magazine  rim  some  advertise¬ 
ment  of  how  some  power  company  had  put  on  a  year’s 
campaign  of  a  certain  make  of  electric  vacuum  clean¬ 
er,  and  had  disposed  of  from  three  to  five  hundred 
machines  (a  gross  sale  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars). 

The  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  certainly 
looked  good  to  me,  for  the  largest  sale  we  had  made 
on  electric  vacuum  cleaners  in  one  year  was  $480.  Still 
I  felt  that  by  concentrating  all  our  efforts  on  one  make 
of  cleaner,  and  putting  on  a  salesman  to  specialize  on 
that  one  line,  we  were  bound  to  sell  more  sweepers. 

But  the  question  was,  would  it  pay?  I  called  on  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation  to  see  what 
help  I  could  receive  from  them  should  I  launch  this 
campaign.  I  put  the  proposition  in  this  way — that  we 
would  advertise  the  campaign  as  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  &  Power  Corporation  campaign,  and  not  the 
Valley  Electrical  Supply  Company,  but  make  all  the 
sales  and  contracts  through  the  Valley  Electrical  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  for  the  reason  that  I  felt  that  the  name 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation  back 
of  a  campaign  would  mean  more  to  the  public.  This 
was  satisfactory  with  the  power  company,  as  you  see 
by  the  photo  of  their  building. 

The  next  question  w'as,  “What  vacuum  cleaner 
should  we  handle?”  After  considering  every  make 
of  electric  cleaner  that  we  could  find,  we  decided  to 
take  the  one  which  we  felt  was  the  best  electric  sweep¬ 
er  on  the  market.  A  further  consideration  was  that 
it  is  made  in  four  different  sizes,  and  by  advertising 
this  make  we  could  cover  the  sweeping  game  from  the 
smallest  home  to  the  largest  hotel. 


CENTRAL  STATION  ADVERTISING 
With  the  Idea  that  the  public  would  know  that  the  power  company 
could  not  afford  to  back  a  sweeper  they  could  not  guarantee,  the 
campaign  was  put  on  in  the  central  station’s  name. 

US  6  per  cent  more  than  they  would  had  we  paid  cash, 
so  we  let  the  purchaser  pay  for  this  difference  in  this 
way :  All  sweepers  that  were  sold  for  cash  would  be 
sold  at  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  sweeper  com- 


THE  DEMONSTRATION  ROOM 

The  attractive  demonatration  room  of  the 
Valley  Electrical  Supply  Company  was  the 
center  of  the  campaign — but  the  sweeper 
was  pushed  by  every  dealer  in  town.  If  a 
customer  called  on  any  dealer  for  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  he  recommended  the  same  make, 
gave  her  reasons  why  he  thought  it  the  best 
and  offered  to  call  at  her  home  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  machine  to  her.  This  co-operation 
seemed  to  give  the  public  more  confidence  in 
both  the  dealers  and  the  power  company. 
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THE  BOOTH  OF  THE  VALLEY  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY  AT  THE  FOOD  SHOW 
The  dealer  and  the  power  company  each  paid  half  of  the  expense  of  this  booth — but  it  was  called  the  San 
Joaquin  Lalaht  &  Power  Corporation  booth.  Note  the  service  si^ns  on  the  posts. 


pany,  but  the  sweepers  that  were  sold  on  terms  ($5.00 
down  and  $5.00  per  month)  were  to  have  the  interest 
that  we  were  paying  the  bank  added  to  the  retail  price. 

The  sweeper  company  furnished  us  with  their 
special  salesmen,  whose  salary  was  10  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  on  the  retail  price  of  all  machines  they  sold. 

Next  came  one  of  the  most  important  factors — the 
newspaper  advertising.  The  San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Corporation  turned  over  their  advertising  man 
and  all  their  advertising  space  to  suction  sweeper  ad¬ 


MAIN  OFFICE  OF  THE  POWER  COMPANY 
The  central  station  backed  the  campaign — as  can  be  seen  by  the 
sign  which  encircles  the  office. 


vertising  only,  with  great  results.  They  started  with 
a  full  page  in  both  the  local  papers,  and  then  cut  it 
down  gradually  to  a  three  column,  eight  inch  adver¬ 
tisement.  This  was  kept  up  until  September,  and  then 
two  large  ads  were  put  in  to  stimulate  the  sales  again. 

Before  starting  the  campaign  I  called  on  all  the 
electrical  contractor-dealers  in  Fresno  and  explained 
the  campaign,  and  asked  if  I  could  place  a  sample 
machine  in  their  store,  so  that  when  they  had  a  call 
for  a  sweeper  they  could  make  the  sale.  These  ma¬ 
chines  were  sold  to  the  dealers  at  my  cost.  When  we 
started  the  campaign,  all  the  electrical  dealers  dressed 
a  window  with  the  suction  sweeper. 

Before  starting  the  salesman  out,  he  was  g^ven  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  power  company  con¬ 


sumers,  and  these  names  were  laid  out  in  districts,  so 
the  salesman  could  work  the  house-to-house  system 
and  know  the  lady’s  name  he  was  calling  on.  The 


THE  APPROACH  TO  CUSTOMER 
The  power  company’s  name  appeared  even  on  the  car.  Everything 
about  the  equipment  was  very  neat— demonstrating  carpet,  sand, 
cotton  batting,  dust  cloth  and  oil  can  being  stowed  away  in  the 
little  grip. 

salesman  would  look  for  the  number  of  a  house,  then 
compare  it  with  the  number  in  his  book,  and  in  this 
way  he  would  find  the  lady’s  name.  When  Mrs. 
Smith  appeared,  the  salesman  would  introduce  him¬ 
self  as  a  “San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation  rep¬ 
resentative,’’  who  was  sent  out  to  call  on  her  and  dem- 
ostrate  the  wonderful  vacuum  cleaner  in  whose  inter¬ 
est  the  power  company  was  putting  on  a  campaign, 
and  which  they  were  selling  for  $5.00  down  and  $5.00 
per  month.  She  would  immediately  let  him  in  and  give 
him  plenty  of  time  to  demonstrate  his  machine. 

All  the  power  company  consumers  in  Fresno  were 
called  on  in  this  way.  In  the  power  company  districts 
outside  of  Fresno,  the  power  company  district  agent 
co-operated  with  us  in  every  way  possible.  The  re¬ 
sults  for  the  ye’ar  were  that  the  Valley  Electrical  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  sold  in  Fresno  and  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts  426  suction  sweepers,  a  sale  of  $28,500 — some 
difference  between  this  and  $480  for  the  year  before. 

This  could  never  have  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation  and  all  the  electrical  contractor-dealers. 
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CHART  SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

-  Week  of  March  24-30,  1918;  .  Week  of  March  31- April  6,  1918.  (Dayli^^ht  Saving  time  in 

effect  2:00  A.  M.,  March  31.) 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING”  AND  CENTRAL  STATION  LOAD 

BY  W.  G.  VINCENT,  JR. 

(A  saving  of  nearly  seven  and  three^uarter  million  kw.  hr.  with  a  reduction  in  revenue  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $350,000,  with  but  $10,000  saved  in  company  expense,  is  the  toll  that  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
must  pay  for  the  recently  inaugurated  daylight  saving  enactment.  The  discussion  which  follows  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  valuation  expert  for  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  and  adds  timely  information  on 
this  much-mooted  question.  This  discussion  points  forcefully  to  the  fact  that  to  be  completely  effective 
the  daylight  law  should  be  extended  throughout  the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  An  interesting  side¬ 
light  study  of  this  curve  shows  that  the  domestic  uses  of  electrical  energy  in  the  home,  such  as  cooking, 
may  in  the  future  be  termed  a  war  service,  in  that  labor  and  fuel  are  saved  and  the  idle  water  power 
during  this  period  of  the  day  put  to  useful  and  profitable  work. — The  Editor.) 


The  effect  of  the  recently  adopted  plan  to  con¬ 
serve  daylight  on  the  operation  of  electric  utilities  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  especial¬ 
ly  among  those  operating  such  properties.  Before  the 
plan  went  into  operation  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  how  it  was  going  to  affect  the  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  business  and  particularly  what  reduction 
in  revenue  would  result,  what  the  savings  in  fuel  and 
fuel  expenses  would  amount  to,  and  what  changes  it 
would  make  in  the  load  curve. 

T-his  speculation  was  caused  by  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  habits  of  the  public  would  be  governed  by 
“clock  time”  as  in  the  past,  or  whether  these  habits 
would  be  altered  somewhat  to  conform  more  closely  to 
“sun  time.”  The  results  of  the  first  week  indicate  that 
the  actions  and  habits  of  the  public  are  quite  rigidly 
governed  by  “clock  time”  as  heretofore,  and  this  is 
quite  natural  when  it  is  considered  that  we  pay  little 
attention  to  the  ordinary  seasonal  variation  of  time  of 
sunrise  or  sunset  in  determining  our  time  of  rising, 
eating  or  going  to  bed.  The  artificial  setting  of  the 
clock  ahead  one  hour  results,  on  the  first  of  April,  in 
exactly  the  same  evening  conditions  as  normally  exist 
on  June  11th,  while  the  morning  conditions  are  artifi¬ 
cially  shifted  back  to  those  normally  ej^isting  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19th;  that  is,  on  April  1st  the  sun  rises  an  hour 
earlier  than  on  February  19th  and  sets  an  hour  earlier 
than  on  June  11th. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Daylight  Saving 
period  load  curves  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  were  worked  out  from  day  to  day  and  compared 
with  corresponding  days  in  the  previous  week ;  that  is. 


the  last  week  under  the  old  time.  The  accompanying 
charts  shows  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  of  the  load 
curves  for  San  Francisco  for  the  week  March  24th  to 
30th  and  the  week  March  31st  to  April  6th,  the  latter 
week  being  the  first  week  under  the  Daylight  Saving 
plan  and  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  chart. 

A  study  of  the  load  curves  presented  on  the  chart 
indicates  several  very  important  changes  that  the  Day¬ 
light  Saving  plan  has  made.  Some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  may  be  briefly  pointed  out  and  explained.  The 
first  important  change  that  we  notice  is  that  the  peak 
load  has  been  very  materially  reduced.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  due  so  much  to  the  reduction  in  the  lighting 
load  at  the  time  of  the  peak  (as  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  peaks  every  day  in  both  weeks  came  almost  exact¬ 
ly  at  the  same  true  time)  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  less  power  load  on  at  the  time  of  the  lighting  peak 
under  the  Daylight  Saving  plan  than  heretofore. 

This  effect  of  reducing  the  evening  peak,  if  the 
plan  were  made  effective  throughout  the  year,  would 
for  most  electric  utilities  make  available  for  additional 
load  plant  capacity  equal  to  the  reduction  in  peak.  As 
it  is  now,  however,  with  the  plan  effective  for  only 
seven  months,  this  benefit  will  not  be  realized. 

Another  very  important  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  result  of  the  Daylight  Saving  plan  is  the  re¬ 
duction  in  kw.  hr.  output,  as  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
lighting  peak  is  very  much  narrower  than  heretofore. 
The  difference  in  time  of  the  “up  side”  of  the  peak  is 
in  part  due  to  normal  lengthening  of  the  days  as  the 
season  advances  and  in  part  to  daily  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  The  advance  in  time,  however,  of  the  shutting 
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CHANGE  IN  CENTRAL  STATION  LOAD 

Note  that  the  time  as  shown  in  this  chart  is  true  time.  The  effect  of  clear  or  cloudy  weather  is  evident 

with  a  study  of  the  curves. 


off  of  the  lighting  load,  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  be¬ 
ing  very  materially  ahead  of  the  solid  line  practically 
every  day  of  the  week,  is  due  largely  to  the  reduction 
in  the  use  of  electric  lighting  during  the  evening  hours. 
In  other  words,  the  lighting  load  is  going  off  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time  by  the  clock  as  heretofore, 
so  that  artificial  lighting  is  being  used  for  about  one 
hour  less  each  evening. 

To  compare  the  two  load  curves  in  detail  the  daily 
weather  conditions  must  be  considered,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  a  general  statement  of  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  San  Francisco  and  .vicinity,  taken  at  5  p.  m., 
true  time,  for  the  two  weeks  period  shown  on  the 
chart : 


Week  of  Week  of 

March  24-30,  1918  March  31-April  6.  1918 


Sunday  .  Cloudy  Clear 

Monday .  Cloudy  Clear 

Tuesday .  Rain  Clear 

Wednesday  .  Clear  Clear 

Thursday .  Clear  Part  Cloudy 

Friday .  Clear  Part  Cloudy 

Saturday  .  Clear  Cloudy 


The  variation  in  weather  conditions  is  shown  very 
clearly  by  comparing  the  chart  for  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  table 
that  in  the  first  week,  shown  by  the  solid  line,  all  three 
of  these  days  were  clear,  whereas  during  the  second 
week  all  three  days  were  cloudy  or  partly  cloudy,  the 
result  being  to  advance  the  time  when  artificial  light¬ 
ing  is  required  so  as  to  coincide  or  in  some  cases  to  be 
ahead  of  the  time  when  the  lighting  load  came  on  in 
the  previous  week,  more  than  compensating  for  the 
normal  lengthening  of  the  day. 

Estimates  indicate  that  the  reduction  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company’s  plants, 
due  to  the  Daylight  Saving  plan,  in  1918,  will  amount 
to  approximately  7,700,000  kw.  hrs.  with  a  reduction  in 
revenue  of  approximately  $350,000.  The  saving  in  fuel 
expense  is  difficult  to  determine,  due  to  the  use  of  both 
hydro-electric  and  steam  plants,  but  is  estimated  at 
approximately  $10,000. 


HIGH  VOLTAGE  TRANSMISSION  LINE  HAS 
MILE  SPAN 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Canadian  Engineer,  Ro¬ 
meo  Morrissette  describes  a  record  breaking  stretch 
of  wire.  For  some  years  past  the  Shawinigan  Water 
&  Power  Company  has  transmitted  power  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  near  Three  Rivers  by  means  of  a 
submarine  cable,  in  order  to  supply  its  stations  on  the 
south  shore,  viz.,  Victoriaville,  Broughton,  Thetford 
Mines,  Blaclc  Lake,  Windsor  Mills,  etc. 

The  increasing  amounts  of  power  required  on  the 
south  shore  for  mining  and  industrial  purposes  made 
it  necessary  for  the  company  to  design  an  overhead 
high  tension  transmission  line  to  supplement  the  exist¬ 
ing  submarine  cable.  The  company  has  transformer 
stations  on  each  side  of  the  river  about  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  miles  upstream  from  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.,  and  at 
this  point  the  river  is  over  a  mile  wdde. 

The  towers  weigh  approximately  200  tons  each 
and  are  built  on  concrete  piers.  Each  pier  is  built  ap¬ 
proximately  500  feet  from  shore,  and  the  distance  be- 
tw'een  the  piers  is  5,000  feet,  so  that  the  conductors 
have  a  clear  span  of  that  length.  This  is  the  longest 
known  span  of  its  kind. 

The  construction  of  the  steel  towers  was  started 
in  May,  1917,  as  soon  as  the  freshets  were  over,  and 
the  northern  tower  is  now  completed.  The  towers  are 
350  feet  high,  which  is  approximately  the  same  height 
as  the  main  posts  of  the  Quebec  Bridge,  this  great 
height  being  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
clearance  above  water  level. 

Four  concrete  piers,  sunk  in  caissons,  form  the 
footings  for  each  tower.  These  piers  are  cylindrical, 
lb  feet  in  diameter  and  65  feet  deep,  40  feet  of  which 
is  below  river  bottom.  Above  the  water  level  the  piers 
are  tied  together  by  concrete  struts,  forming  a  square 
fiO  feet  by  60  feet. 

Active  work  will  begin  at  an  early  date  on  the 
construction  of  the  southern  tower,  and  it  is  planned 
to  complete  the  whole  work  during  the  coming  sum- 
V  mer. 
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ADVANCES  IN  MULTIPLE  ARCH  DAM  CONSTRUCTION 


BY  L.  R.  JORGEJNSBN 


(Insurance  against  dry  seasons  in  hydro-electric  development  is  dependent  on  adequate  water  storage.  Types 
of  dams  and  their  relative  advantages  and  possibilities  are  therefore  of  considerable  interest  from  an  elec¬ 
trical  €U  well  as  an  engineering  standpoint.  The  great  advantages  which  the  multiple  ardi  dam  bears 
over  earth  construction  is  in  the  possibility  which  exists  of  calculating  stresses  and  strengths  with  accuracy 
beforehand.  Some  of  the  practi^  and  mathematical  considerations  involved  in  this  calculation  are  here 
presented  by  an  engineer  who  has  had  much  experience  in  multiple  arch  design. — The  Editor.) 

higher  elevation,  and  therefore  sustains  less  water 
pressure  than  corresponding  points  at  the  abutments. 

For  the  case  under  consideration,  where  the  length 
of  the  upstream  radius  is  23.1  ft.,  the  subtended  angle 
120°  and  the  inclination  of  the  arch  50°  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  40*  with  a  vertical  plane,  a  point  at  the 
crown  will  always  be 


Due  to  the  inclination  of  the  arch,  the  water  pres¬ 
sure  is  not  uniformly  distributed  between  the  crown 
and  the  abutments  on  any  imaginary  arch  slice  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  slope.  The  crown  is  located  at  a 


X  sin  40°  =  11,55  X  0.64379  =  7.394 


feet  above  a  corresponding  point  at  the  springing  line. 
Towards  the  crest  this  difference  in  elevation  makes  a 
large  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  load  on  the 
face  of  the  arch',  and  therefore  also  in  the  location  of 


ARCH  STRESS  DIAGRAMS— FIG.  1  AND  2 


Si>an  40  ft.,  face  slope  50*.  subtended  angle  120*. 

Data  on  upper  figure — Fig.  1: 

Length  of  upstream  arc — 48.2  ft. 

Upstream  length  of  one  voussoir — 2.41  ft. 

Average  length  of  one  voussoir — 

22.638 

2.41  X  - =  2-351 

23.100 

Weight  of  one  voussoir  at  crown — 

2.351  X  1-125  X  145  =  383  lbs. 

Weight  of  one  voussoir  at  abutment — 

2.361  X  1-305  X  145  r=  445  lbs. 

Weight  component  (supported  by  arch)  of  voussoir  at 
crown —  383  X  Cos.  60*  =  246  lbs. 

Weight  component  (supported  by  arch)  of  voussoir 
at  abutment —  445  X  Cos.  50*  =  286  lbs. 

Data  on  lower  figure — ^Pig.  2: 

Length  of  upstream  arch — 48.2  ft. 

Upstream  length  of  one  voussoir — 2.41  ft. 

Average  length  of  one  voussoir — 

22.43 

2.41  X  -  =  234  ft 

23.10 

Weight  of  one  voussoir  at  crown — 

2.34  X  1-25  X  145  =  424  lbs. 

Weight  of  one  voussoir  at  abutment — 

2.34  X  1-43  X  145  =r  485  lbs. 

Weight  component  (supported  by  arch)  of  voussoir 
at  crown —  424  X  Cos.  60*  =  273  lbs. 

Weight  component  (supported  by  arch)  of  voussoir 
at  abutment —  485  X  Cos  50*  =  312  lbs. 


UPPER  ARCH  TRUSSES  WITH  FILLERS— FIG.  3 

the  line  of  pressure  in  the  arch  ring.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  arch  slice  1  foot  wide  with  the  middle  of  the 
crown  at  elevation  5,  and  with  the  middle  of  this  slice 
at  the  springing  line  at  elevation  5  -f-  7.394  =  eleva¬ 
tion  12.394.  With  reservoir  full  to  the  crest,  the  water¬ 
load  at  the  middle  point  of  the  crown  would  correspond 
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to  5  X  62.5  =  312.5  pounds  per  sq.  ft.,  whereas  the 
water  pressure  at  the  corresponding  point  at  the 
springing  line  would  correspond  to  12.394  X  62.5  = 


DETAIL  OF  MULTIPLE  ARCH  DAM  FOR  GEM  LAKE— FIG.  4 


774.6  pounds,  or  nearly  2.5  times  more  than  at  the 
crown. 

At  lower  elevations  this  large  difference  (2.5 
times)  is  fast  disappearing  and  becomes  unimportant 
with  crown  elevations  below  elevation  15.  In  the  up¬ 
per  portion  of  the  dam  the  radial  component  of  the 
arch  weight  borne  directly  by  the  arch  itself  tends  to¬ 
wards  neutralizing  the  large  difference  in  water  pres¬ 
sure  between  the  crown  and  the  corresponding  abut¬ 
ment  points,  as  this  weight  component  has  its  largest 
value  at  the  crown  and  its  smallest  value  at  the  abut¬ 
ments.  This  can  most  clearly  be  shown  graphically, 
and  in  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2,  two  arch  slices  are  drawn,  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  one  foot  wide.  One  (Fig.  1)  with  the 
crown  at  elevation  5  (the  middle  of  the  crown  at  ele¬ 
vation  5,  and  then  six  inches  on  either  side),  and  the 
other  (Fig.  2)  with  its  crown  at  elevation  10.  The 
arch  is  divided  up  into  20  voussoirs  and  the  forces  act¬ 
ing  on  these  voussoirs  are  calculated.  These  forces, 
while  not  uniformly  distributed,  are  of  course  symmet¬ 
rical  on  both  halves  of  the  arch  with  respect  to  the 
centerline  between  two  buttresses. 

On  the  right  half  of  the  diagrams  are  shown  the 
weights  of  the  different  voussoirs  dissolved  into  their 
components.  The  weight  of  a  voussoir  is  partly  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  base  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 
arch,  and  partly  supported  by  the  arch.  The  last  com¬ 
ponent  is  equal  to  the  total  weight  of  the  voussoir 
X  Cos.  50°,  and  is  set  off  vertically  in  the  diagram, 
acting  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  voussoir. 
This  vertical  load  is  dissolved  in  one  radial  component 
and  one  perpendicular  thereto.  The  radial  component 
can  now  be  directly*  added  to  the  water  load  on  the 
same  voussoir,  which  is  of  course  also  radial.  All  the 
last  named  (perpendicular)  components  added  to¬ 
gether  geometrically  give  the  increased  axial  stress  to- 
.  wards  the  abutments. 

On  the  left  half  of  the  diagrams,  the  total  radial 
forces  acting  on  the  different  voussoirs  are  indicated. 


ratio 


•  FV)r  sroater  accuracy  this  force  should  be  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  mean  radius  .  , 

_ _ _ .  It  has  been  neglected  In  the 


length  of  upstream  radius 
present  .case  as  this  ratio  Is  very  close  to  unity. 


A  polygon  of  forces  is  drawn,  and  by  means  of  this 
polygon  the  line  of  pressure  of  the  arch  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  drawing  lines  parallel  to  the  proper  rays  in 
the  polygon  of  force.  It  is  plainly  seen  that  the  line 
of  pressure  lies  decidedly  outside  the  centerline  of  the 
arch,  especially  is  this  true  of  the  arch  with  its  crown 
at  elevation  5  (Fig.  1). 

By  means  of  these  diagrams  the  correct  shape  of 
the  wooden  arch  trusses  supporting  the  formwork  for 
these  upper  elevations  can  be  ascertained.  The  out¬ 
side  members  of  these  trusses  are  made  elliptical  above 
elevation  15,  as  shown  in  detail  on  Fig.  3  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  about  coincidence  between  the  line  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  the  center  line  of  the  arch.  At  elevation  15 
the  center  line  of  the  arch  and  the  line  of  pressure  do 
not  exactly  coincide,  but  they  are  close  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  allow  the  circular  shape  of  the  arch  to  be 
used  with  entire  safety.  Below  elevation  15  the  arch 
is  made  circular  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  slop¬ 
ing  axis,  and  above  elevation  15  it  is  made  elliptical 
in  acordance  with  the  diagrams  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2,  or  a 
slight  modification  thereof,  depending  upon  how  far 
below  the  crest  the  maximum  water  level  is  to  be. 

Three  centered  arch  trusses  could  be  used  of  such 
a  shape,  as  to  make  the  arch  circular  in  a  horizontal 
plane  all  the  way.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  more 
complicated  to  make  than  the  circular  ones  and  it  is 
therefore  believed  that  the  circular  trusses  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  set  perpendicular  to  the  upstream  face 
slope  give  the  most  practical  formwork. 

Stresses  Due  to  Temperature  Changes 
As  dams  are  generally  built  during  the  summer 
season,  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  after  their 
completion  the  individual  arches  are  under  tensile 
stress  most  of  the  time  when  the  reservoir  is  empty, 
and  decidedly  so  if  it  is  empty  during  the  cold  season. 
The  reinforcement  in  the  arch  has  therefore  been 
placed  with  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  up  these  tensile 
stresses,  which  reach  their  maximum  value  near  the 
downstream  face  at  the  crown,  and  near  the  upstream 
face  at  the  abutments,  under  the  above  stated  condi¬ 
tions.  From  Fig.  4a  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rein¬ 
forcing  steel  is  located  at  a  distance  equal  to  one- 
fourth  the  total  arch  depth  from  the  respective  faces 
subject  to  tensile  stresses  at  the  crown  and  at  the 
abutments.  The  amount  of  steel  put  in  the  arch  (see 
Fig.  4  and  Fig.  4a)  is  perhaps  not  entirely  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  maximum  condition  of  tempera¬ 
ture  drop,  but  it  is  believed  that  if  tension  cracks  do 
develop,  the  presence  of  the  reinforcement  will  cause 
these  to  be  minute  and  well  distributed,  and  that  when 
the  structure  becomes  loaded  the  cracks  will  close 
tight.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  put  more  steel 
in  the  arches  than  shown,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  when  the  reservoir  is  full.  It 
was  also  kept  in  mind  that  a  large  change  in  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  liable  to  occur  suddenly,  but  a  time  ele¬ 
ment  of  perhaps  weeks  or  months  is  generally  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  occurrence  of  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  temperature  in  a  dam  body.  This  time  factor  can 
fo  some  extent  be  depended  upon  to  prevent  or 
minimize  temperature  cracks.  It  gives  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  condition 
(colder  or  warmer  concrete). 
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A  PRIMER  OF  INDUCTIVE  INTERFERENCE 

BY  D.  I.  CONE 

(Inductive  interference,  although  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant  of  electrical  problems  now  before  the  line  systems  of 
the  W est,  is  often  passed  by  even  by  electrical  men  be¬ 
cause  of  its  great  technical  difficulties.  In  essence,  its 
principles  are  simple  and  familiar,  as  pointed  out  in  this 
interesting  scries  of  articles  by  a  man  who  has  been  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  recent  investigation  of  the  subject  by  a  Joint 
Committee  in  California. — The  Editor.) 

Electrostatic,  or  as  it  may  be  conveniently  called, 
“electric”  induction,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  magnetic  induction,  which  was  discussed  in  the 
preceding  articles.  For  electric  induction  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  voltages,  or  differences  of  potential, 
existing  in  the  disturbing  circuit,  while  magnetic  in¬ 
duction  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  current.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  two  kinds  of  induction  are  always  coexist¬ 
ent,  though  one  or  the  other  often  so  predominates 
as  to  mask  the  other. 

When  a  wire,  or  any  conductor,  is  connected  to 
a  source  of  electric  energy,  a  certain  amount  of  en¬ 
ergy  is  stored  in  the  surrounding  space.  A  familiar 
example  is  that  of  a  transmission  line  open  at  its  re¬ 
ceiving  end.  A  large  charging  current  is  required 
merely  to  raise  the  voltage  of  the  line  to  normal  value. 
In  this  case  the  energy  is  stored  by  a  kind  of  strain 
in  the  space  about  the  wires.  When  the  strain  is  made 
too  great  by  producing  excessive  potential  differences, 
breakdown  occurs  by  arcing  through  the  air  or  punc¬ 
ture  of  insulators.  Another  example  is  the  “capacity 
kick”  often  observed  in  making  insulation  measure¬ 
ment  on  open  wire  lines  of  considerable  length,  at  the 
moment  of  connecting  to  the  source  of  energy.  As  the 
wire  becomes  charged  its  voltage  builds  up,  less  cur¬ 
rent  enters,  and  the  energy  input  thereafter  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  loss  of  energy  through  the  insulation 
resistance. 

The  effect  of  charging  a  wire  with  electricity,  on 
a  neighboring  circuit,  may  be  looked  at  in  various 
ways.  Suppose  a  wire  positively  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  represented  by  -|-  marks  in  Fig.  la.  The  source 


The  effect  of  a  charged  wire  on  earth  charges 


of  energy  being  connected  to  the  earth,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  negative  charges  are  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  If  a  neighboring  wire  is  connected  to 
earth  part  of  the  negative  charges  enter  it,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  lb.  As  the  electric  current  consists  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  these  charges,  a  current  is  set  up  in  the  second 
wire  in  the  process  of  charging  the  first.  When  the 
potential  difference  applied  to  the  first  wire  is  alter¬ 
nating,  the  amount  of  charge  on  it  changes  continually 
in  amount  and  sign  (positive  or  negative)  and  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  occur  in  the  induced  charges  on  the 
earth  and  the  second  wire.  Thus  there  is  a  continual 
flow  of  electricity  in  and  out  of  the  second  wire, 
through  its  terminals  or  any  other  connections  it  may 


have  to  earth.  This  current  exists  even  when  only  one 
point  of  the  second  wire  is  grounded.  If  there  are  two 
grounded  points  the  charge  induced  on  the  wire  be¬ 
tween  them  divides  and  part  flows  out  through  each, 
when  the  inducing  charge  on  the  disturbing  wire  is  re¬ 
duced.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  lb.. 


Rg.  I  b. 

The  effect  of  a  charged  wire  on  a  grounded  circuit 


The  disturbed  wire  could  be  opened  at  P  without  al¬ 
tering  the  phenomena. 

If  the  disturbed  wire  in  Fig.  lb  be  disconnected 
from  earth  it  cannot  receive  any  charge.  However, 
it  assumes  the  potential  of  the  part  of  the  space  in 
which  it  is,  and  if  it  is  throughout  its  length  uniformly 
exposed  to  the  disturbing  wire  there  is  no  tendency  to 
set  up  a  current  along  it.  Equal  and  opposite  charges 
are  induced  on  its  sides  near  to  and  away  from  the 
disturbing  wire.  This  point  can  be  illustrated  in  con- 


trio.  Z 


The  effect  of  a  charged  wire  on  a  non-grounded  circuit 

sidering  the  two-wire  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which 
might  represent  a  metallic  telephone  circuit,  without 
connection  to  earth,  near  a  power  circuit  wire.  At  an 
instant  when  the  power  wire  has  a  positive  charge,  be¬ 
sides  the  negative  charge  induced  on  the  earth,  there 
is  negative  charge  on  the  telephone  wire  nearest  the 
power  wire  and  positive  charge  on  the  other  telephone 
wire.  When  the  charge  on  the  disturbing  wire  disap¬ 
pears  these  positive  and  negative  charges  unite.  In 
doing  so  they  set  up  currents  in  the  loop  and  hence 
through  telephone  receivers  or  other  apparatus  con¬ 
nected  in  the  circuit. 

Electric  induction  can  also  be  described  in  terms 
of  a  dielectric  flux  quite  analogous  to  the  magnetic 
flux.  In  any  event,  we  have  the  space  surrounding  the 
disturbing  conductor  stored  with  energy  proportional 
to  its  voltage,  and  this  energy  may  in  part  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  nearby  circuits.  In  the  discussion,  only  one 
disturbing  conductor  has  been  considered.  Where 
there  are  two  or  more,  and  when  there  are  several  dis¬ 
turbed  circuits,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  each  one  on  all  the  others.  As  examples,  the 
effect  of  one  wire  of  a  three-phase  power  circuit  is 
modified  by  the  presence  of  the  other  wires;  and  the 
disturbing  effect  of  a  given  exposure  is  less,  on  eech  of 
a  group  of  circuits,  than  on  a  single  one.  As  it  is  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of,  they  tend  to  shield  each  other,. 
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I  WOMEN  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

*lt~T[~ .  ini  ITTI  II  II  Mil  _im _ 

(In  the  coming  Pacific  Coast  Section,  N.E.L.A.,  convention,  there  is  to  be  one  session  devoted  to  tvomen's 
war  service.  Red  Cross  work  and  service  as  it  applies  to  women  in  the  home  will  of  course  be  included 
— but  the  major  service  of  women  in  the  war  is  in  the  steady  maintenance  of  the  nation’s  work  as  men 
^op  their  tools  to  go  to  the  front.  The  record  of  women  is  today  already  a  broad  one — as  is  to  be  noted 
in  these  reports  of  women’s  service  from  all  branches. — The  Editor.) 


THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  A  100%  SECRETARY 

In  the  woman’s  issue  of  the  Western  Electric 
News,  the  attributes  of  an  ideal  secretary  are  told  by 
one  who  evidently  has  thoroughly  analyzed  the  work. 

A  great  many  young  women  start  out  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  in  the  hope  of  becoming  secretaries.  Many 
reach  the  goal,  but  many  fail.  To  begin  with,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  is 
essential,  supplemented  by  a  grammar,  and  preferably 
a  high  school  education.  The  less  education  you  be- 
g^n  with,  the  more  you  will  have  to  acquire  after  tak¬ 
ing  a  position,  for  without  it  you  can  not  expect  to 
get  very  far  in  these  days  of  competition. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
a  stenographic  and  a  secretarial  position.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  employer  takes  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  letters  are  correctly  written  and  other  matters  at¬ 
tended  to,  while  the  real  secretary’s  duty  is  to  relieve 
the  employer  of  much  of  this  work.  A  secretary’s 
work  is  necessarily  executive  and  creative  in  a  degree ; 
there  must  be  independent  thought,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ability  to  execute  the  thoughts  of  another. 

In  addition  to  being  a  capable  stenographer,  a 
secretary  will  find  the  following  qualities  essential, 
and  the  more  responsible  the  position  the  more  they 
are  needed : 

Interest  in  the  Work. — JYour  interest  will  Indicate  im¬ 
provements  to  you  that  an  uninterested  person  will  overlook. 

Initiative. — Do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  without 
being  told. 

Loyalty. — A  business  man  must  naturally  trust  his  sec¬ 
retary  with  certain  of  his  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  this  should 
be  a  sacred  trust.  While  you  work  for  a  man  you  owe  him 
your  unflinching  loyalty. 

Judgment. — When  left  to  decide  matters  yourself,  do 
not  act  solely  on  Impulse  but  give  sufficient  thought  to  the 
consequences.  Keep  your  head. 

Concentration. — Focusing  one’s  attention  on  the  work  is 
the  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  errors. 

New  Ideas. — Don’t  hesitate  to  submit  your  ideas  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  way  of  handling  your  work.  Sometimes 
they  will  not  seem  to  be  as  worth  while  to  others  as  they  do 
to  you,  but  your  mind  is  developing  with  each  and  in  time 
you  will  hit  upon  one  that  will  compensate  for  your  disap¬ 
pointments.  New  ideas  are  always  in  demand. 

Personality. — Your  ability  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
others  will  mean  a  great  deal  in  a  secretarial  position.  A 
pleasing  manner  is  absolutely  necessary  in  dealing  with  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  more  likeable  you  are  to  people,  the  smoother 
will  be  your  path. 

Manners. — One  fatal  mistake  of  a  secretary  is  to  assume 
an  important  air  toward  subordinates  and  others  as  she  ad¬ 
vances  in  position.  The  manner  in  which  people  are  met  by 
the  secretary  reflects  credit  on  the  employer.  The  efficient 
secretary  should  meet  such  people  courteously,  as  she  knows 
her  employer  would  do,,  and  in  dealing  with  subordinates  she 
will  gain  their  respect  and  co-operation  by  putting  herself  in 
their  places,  and  acting  accordingly. 

Good  Appearance.— It  is  essential  that  a  secretary  keep 


herself  healthy,  clean  and  neat.  Proper  dress  for  business 
means  using  common  sense  in  discriminating  between  un¬ 
desirable  extremes.  You  do  not  And  frills  and  furbelows  in 
important  offices. 

Patience. — The  more  patience  you  have  the  easier  the 
work  will  be.  for  sometimes  inflnite  patience  is  required  when 
everyone  about  you  is  working  under  a  heavy  strain. 

Self-reliance — Learn  to  rely  on  yourself*  and  to  decide 
petty  matters  without  annoying  your  employer  with  them. 
Have  confldence  in  yourself  and  others  will  have  confldence 
in  you. 

A  secretary’s  progress  depends  entirely  on  the 
amount  of  her  own  energy  put  into  the  work.  The 
more  of  yourself  put  into  the  work,  the  greater  will  be 
the  returns.  Your  value  over  that  of  a  stenographer 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  this.  The  secretary  who 
takes  it  for  granted  that  her  position  is  secure — that 
she  need  not  exert  herself  to  become  more  efficient — 
will  find  that  someone  else  has  moved  on  ahead  of  her. 
The  only  way  to  hold  your  position  is  to  do  your  work 
so  well  that  no  one  in  the  organization  is  capable  of 
filling  the  position  any  better  than  you  are  filling  it. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  ELECTRICAL 
WORK 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Philadelphia  lists  the  processes  in  the 
various  industries  in  which  women  can  do  the  work 
of  enlisted  men,  as  has  been  learned  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  England  in  this  war. 

There  is  much  work  in  the  gas  and  electricity  de¬ 
partments  which  can  suitably  be  done  by  women,  and 
in  some  districts  the  replacement  of  men  by  women 
began  very  early.  In  Sheffield,  for  instance,  women 
have  been  employed  to  read  meters  since  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  In  all  work  connected  with  inspec¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  repair  of  stoves,  meters,  lamps, 
burners  and  mantles,  the  introduction  of  women  pre¬ 
sents  no  serious  difficulty  and  they  are  now  employed 
upon  work  of  this  kind  in  both  the  gas  and  electricity 
services  in  many  districts.  In  some  cases  the  fitting 
of  gas  stoves  is  also  done  by  women.  The  collection 
of  accounts,  and  of  money  from  slot  meters  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  also  the  work 
of  show  room  attendants  and  of  cleaners  in  power  sta¬ 
tions  and  other  departments. 

In  electric  power  stations,  under  both  tramways 
and  lighting  departments,  women  are  being  employed 
as  switchboard  attendants.  In  Glasgow  women  who 
have  been  specially  trained  have  been  very  successful 
in  this  work,  and  some  have  even  progressed  so  far  as 
to  be  in  independent  control  of  some  of  the  sub¬ 
stations.  Women  switchboard  attendants  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Kilmarnock  lighting  department,  and 
by  some  English  power  companies.  The  London 
County  Council  tramways  department  are  employing 
women  as  magnet  and  coil  winders. 
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(The  scarcity  or  abundance  of  supply,  the  character  of  the  demand,  the  cost  of  the  development,  and  alter¬ 
native  uses  for  which  the  water  is  needed,  as  well  as  other  more  or  less  tangible  factors,  enter  into  the 
determination  of  the  water  right  value.  Precedent  and  court  decisions  are  also  determining  factors,  al¬ 
though  not  necessarily  decisive.  A  comprehensive  consideration  of  these  elements  is  here  presented  by 
an  engineer  who  is  an  authority  on  valuation  matters. — The  Editor.) 


MARKET  VALUE  OF  WATER  RIGHTS— 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Water  is  essential  to  life.  Where  man  makes  his 
home  and  engages  in  the  varied  occupations  and  indus¬ 
tries  that  provide  for  his  necessities  and  comforts,  he 
must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  water  of  suitable 
quality.  Sometimes  the  water  is  close  at  hand  and 
abundant ;  sometimes  its  source  is  remote.  The  close 
proximity  of  its  source,  though  a  factor,  is  no  longer 
essential  in  determining  the  location  of  human  habita¬ 
tions  and  activities.  Great  ingenuity  is  exercised  in 
conserving  water  and  in  transporting  it  to  the  points 
where,  due  to  various  other  considerations  as  well  as 
that  of  a  water  supply,  the  establishment  of  industries, 
of  business  and  commercial  centers,  and  of  residences 
has  become  desirable.  Water  is  required  for  many 
purposes  other  than  those  which  are  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sustaining  of  life.  It  is  used  in  many 
ways  in  practically  every  industry,  particularly  as  a 
means  of  developing  energy  not  only  in  the  form  of 
steam  but  because  it  has  weight  and  when  dropped 
from  the  clouds  upon  the  land  it  flows  from  higher  to 
lower  levels  and  this  flow,  under  proper  direction, 
is  a  source  of  power.  It  adds  beauty  to  the  landscape 
and  when  gathered  in  streams  and  lakes  in  large 
enough  quantity  becomes  an  aid  to  transportation.  It. 
ministers  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  man  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  Where  abundant  it  has  at  its  source,  little 
or  no  market  value.  When,  however,  the  demand  in¬ 
creases  in  relation  to  the  supply,  and  the  source  of 
supply  or  access  to  this  source  has  come  under  private 
ownership,  and  particularly  when  the  place  where  the 
water  is  required  is  at  a  distance  from  the  water’s 
source,  the  water  will  have  acquired  a  market  value 
at  the  place  of  delivery.  Some  sacrifice  must  be  made 
by  the  individual  who  desires  to  use  it  in  return  for 
the  sacrifice  which  some  one  else  has  made  to  bring  it 
within  convenient  reach.  The  water  as  supplied  in  a 
container  or  the  service  rendered  in  transporting  it 
to  the  place  of  use  must  be  paid  for. 

Where  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  artificially  applying  water  to  the  field,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  water  to  be  thus  used 
exceeds  the  supply,  the  farmer  who  has  the  right 
to  use  the  water  has  an  advantage  over  the  other  farm¬ 
er  who  is  unable  to  secure  water  for  irrigation.  The 
increased  productiveness  of  the  soil  or  rather  the  in¬ 
creased  net  return  of  the  irrigated  farm  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  net  return  of  the  unirrigated  land, 
under  due  consideration  of  all  factors  influencing  the 
market  value  of  land,  may  help  to  determine  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  right  to  use  water  for  irrigation. 

That  the  right  to  water  for  irrigation,  when  the 
water  delivered  at  the  field  is  considered,  has  a  market 


value  goes  without  saying.  It  follows  that,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  land  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
available  Water  and  upon  the  cost  of  delivering  the 
water  from  various  sources,  at  the  time  and  at  the 
places  where  it  is  wanted,  the  respective  water  rights 
at  the  sources  of  the  supply,  according  to  relative  cost 
of  development,  including  transportation  to  place  of 
use,  must  also  have  more  or  less  market  value.  This 
market  value  responds  to  various  factors,  notably 
those  affecting  supply  and  demand  and  in  this  respect 
is  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  commodities.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  commodity,  the  cost  of 
getting  the  water  into  a  condition  in  which  it  can 
be  put  to  a  useful  purpose  will  ordinarily  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  starting  point  when  a  determination  of  what  the 
consumer  should  and  will  pay  for  it  is  to  be  made. 
Even  when  there  are  no  competitive  sources,  society 
would  not  long  consent  to  a  wide,  departure  from  this 
fundamental  requirement.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
this  statement  that  there  is  or  can  be  an  exact  deter¬ 
mination  of  market  price  or  of  value,  purely  from  cost, 
because  there  are  many  other  factors  besides  cost, 
which  influence  exchange  price  and  market  value.  In 
the  first  •  place  the  margin  above  cost,  to  which  an 
owner  is  fairly  entitled,  is  variable  within  wide  limits. 
In  the  next  place  the  cost  itself  is  variable  to  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  extent.  The  use  of  water  for  irrigation  re¬ 
sults  in  the  production  of  crops  which  can  be  mar¬ 
keted  at  prices  not  subject  to  regulation  except  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Irrigation  modifies  the 
character  and  increases  the  amount  of  the  crop.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  gross  yield  of  the  field  and  it  may  in¬ 
crease  the  farmer’s  profit.  An  increment  of  value  may 
thus  be  added  to  the  land  for  which  irrigation  water  is 
obtainable.  This  increment  of  value  is  not  uniform, 
depending  as  it  does  upon  many  factors.  Even  in  the 
same  locality  under  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  and  accessibility  to  market,  there  may  be  a 
wide  range  in  the  value  added  to  the  land  by  a  water 
right,  because  this  right  itself  may  range  from  a  full 
supply  producing  maximum  crops  to  an  unreliable  in¬ 
termittent  supply  which  is  barely  enough  to  justify 
its  application  to  the  land.  The  value  which  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  water  adds  to  the  land,  under  due  consid¬ 
eration  of  all  attendant  circumstances,  can  be  used  as 
an  aid  in  determining  the  market  value  of  the  water 
right. 

These  statements  relating  to  the  market  value  of 
water  rights  applying  more  specifically  to  the  cases  in 
which  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  apply  in  the  main, 
too,  where  water  is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  In  all 
cases  in  which  the  market  value  is  in  question  consid¬ 
eration  must  also  be  given,  regardless  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  demand,  to  such  factors  as  the  suitability 
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of  the  water  for  the  proposed  use  and  the  time  when 
it  will  come  into  use  and  in  some  cases,  too,  the  time 
period  during  which  the  use  of  the  water  will  continue. 
Water  being  essential  for  domestic  use,  it  must  be  had 
in  fair  quantity  and  of  good  quality,  wherever  a  com¬ 
munity  is  established,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  secur¬ 
ing  it.  A  water  right  which  is  destined  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  use  for  a  period  of  time  without  limit  will  have 
a  larger  market  value  than  the  same  water  right  would 
have  if,  due  to  future  availability  of  water  of  superior 
quality  or  other  cause,  a  prospective  abandonment  of 
use  would  have  to  be  assumed. 

Prime  factors  in  determining  market  value  of 
water  rights  will,  therefore,  be  the  scarcity  or  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  supply,  the  character  of  the  demand,  the 
relative  cost  of  the  development,  the  alternative  uses 
to  which  water  might  be  put,  the  value  of  water  rights 
for  other  purposes  and  in  other  localities  which  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  water  in  relation 
to  the  demand  are  comparable  with  the  water  right 
in  question.  The  cost  of  eliminating  adverse  rights 
and  the  cost  of  adding  more  water  from  other  sources 
may  also  influence  the  value.  The  question,  too, 
whether  the  water  is  already  in  use,  whether  it  will  all 
be  immediately  required,  or  whether  the  demand 
therefor,  in  whole  or  in  part  is  prospective,  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  market  value. 

These  and  other  factors  deserve  consideration 
when  the  market  value  of  a  particular  water  right  is 
to  be  determined,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
bear  upon  the  public’s  estimate  of  value.  None  of 
them  can  be  made  a  standard  of  value.  The  market 
value  of  a  water  right  reflects  the  judgment  of  the 
public  based  on  all  these  and  any  other  circumstances 
which  immediately  or  remotely  have  a  bearing  on  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  utilizing  the  water  or 
which  in  any  way  tend  to  crystallize  the  judgment  of 
the  public. 

Stream  flow  is  variable.  The  quantity  of  water 
flowing  in  the  stream  is  not  uniform  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,’  nor  is  the  amount  the  same  at  the  same 
season  in  different  years.  Consequently  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  take  water  from  the  stream  may  have  greater 
or  less  value  according  to  the  relation  of  the  amount 
of  water  in  question  to  the  quantity  of  water  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  stream  from  time  to  time  and  its  relation 
to  other  rights  in  the  matter  of  priority.  The  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  service  is,  therefore,  too,  an  attribute  of  more  or 
less  value. 

Where  water  is  at  all  times  abundant  and  can  be 
had  for  the  taking,  the  water  right,  as  already  stated, 
has  little  or  no  value.  But  where  the  immediate  or 
proximate  beneficial  use  to  which  the  water  can  be 
put  exceeds  the  supply,  part  or  all  of  the  time,  the 
privilege  to  take  the  water  acquires  value. 

In  the  case  of  a  water  supply  which  will  in  the  near 
future  become  inadequate  by  reason  of  insufficiency, 
the  market  value  of  the  water  right  may  be  materially 
affected  by  the  cost  of  acquiring  additional  water.  An 
originally  low  market  value  of  the  water  right  may. 
by  such  comparison,  when  the  demand  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  more  remote  and  more  expensive  sources  is  in 
question,  be  enhanced  or  if  the  addition  can  be  made 
at  a  low  cost  it  may  be  decreased. 

The  availability  of  alternative  sources  of  supply. 
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then,  is  also  a  factor  that  may  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  market  value  of  any  particular  water 
right  is  to  be  determined.  That  there  is  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  water  right  here  under  discussion, 
being  the  privilege  to  take  water  at  its  source,  and 
the  right  to  a  definite  or  proportional  part  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  water  in  a  ditch  or  canal,  has  already  been 
pointed  out. 

When  a  person  who  has  put  an  available  water 
supply  to  a  continuing  use  or  proposes  to  put  it  to 
such  use  at  an  early  day,  finds  himself  so  circum¬ 
stanced  that  he  can  not  be  deprived  of  the  water  or  of 
its  use,  against  his  will,  except  by  condemnation,  such 
person  has  acquired  a  water  right. 

The  water  right  as  thus  defined  may  apply  to 
water  required  for  domestic  use;  it  may  be  a  riparian 
right  running  with  the  land,  subject  to  more  or  less 
restriction  upon  the  amount  that  may  be  delivered  by 
the  riparian  owner  for  such  uses  as  irrigation,  which 
reduce  the  flow  of  the  stream ;  it  may  be  a  right  to 
use  the  water  for  the  generation  of  power,  or  to  use 
it  for  industrial  purposes,  or  for  irrigation ;  or  it  may 
be  a  right  to  supply  water  to  consumers  at  population 
centers,  for  all  the  varied  uses  to  which  water  can 
be  put. 

Where,  as  in  California,  the  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights  is  recognized,  there  can  be  no  appropriation  of 
water  from  a  stream  for  uses  that  will  reduce  or  other¬ 
wise  modify  the  flow  without  fair  compensation  to  the 
riparian  owner  who  .by  such  appropriation  would  be 
deprived  of  his  riparian  rights,  or  who  would  find 
them  modified  by  structures  on  the  stream  or  by  the 
diversion.  When  the  demand  of  society  requires  that 
water  from  a  stream  be  applied  to  uses  superior  to 
those  vested  in  the  riparian  land,  suitable  compensa¬ 
tion  must  in  some  way  and  by  some  one  be  made  to 
the  riparian  owner.  The  appropriator  of  the  water, 
to  the  extent  that  the  circumstances  require,  must  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  riparian  rights. 

Ordinarily  this  will  involve  the  making  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  relinquishment  of  such  rights  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  interfere  with  the  appropriation  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  appropriator  may  thus  find  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  an  investment  of  capital  to  secure  the 
privilege  to  divert  the  water  of  the  stream  from  its 
natural  course. 

The  case  may  now  be  considered  of  two  water 
rights  in  separate  ownership  from  two  streams  similar 
in  location  and  amount  of  flow,  equally  available, 
whose  combined  yield  of  water  is  in  demand  for  some 
useful  purpose.  On  one  of  these,  perhaps  by  reason 
of  topography  or  otherwise,  there  is  little  or  no  outlay 
required  to  extinguish  and  eliminate  riparian  and 
other  rights,  while  on  the  other  the  cost  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  such  rights  is  material.  The  owner  of  the  right 
to  divert  water  on  the  former  of  these  streams  will 
claim  that  his  water  right  has  the  same  market  value 
as  the  water  right  on  the  latter.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
of  acquisition  on  the  latter  will  naturally  represent  a 
lower  limit  of  the  value  of  the  water  right  on  that  and, 
therefore,  on  both  streams,  it  being,  of  course,  as¬ 
sumed  that  all  transactions  relating  to  the  extinguish¬ 
ing  of  the  riparian  rights  on  the  latter  were  legitimate 
and  proper.  • 
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The  market  value  of  a  water  right,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  market  value  of  other  property,  is  the  public’s 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  all  pertinent  circumstances 
upon  the  desirability  of  the  water  right  as  property 
that  can  be  exchanged  for  other  property.  But  trans¬ 
actions  in  water  rights  are  not  frequent  and  parallel 
circumstances  will  be  rare.  Moreover,  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  affect  the  amount  which  a  purchaser  ac¬ 
tually  pays  because  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and  because 
the  water  is  of  especial  value  to  him,  are  extremely 
variable  and  no  doubt  frequently  determine  the  amount 
involved  in  the  transaction,  so  that  any  transaction 
considered  by  itself,  perhaps  without  its  being  appa¬ 
rent,  may  lose  value  as  an  index  to  the  public’s  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  a  simple  nor  generally  satisfactory 
matter  to  use  water  right  sales  of  which  information 
may  be  available,  in  the  determination  of  the  value 
of  other  water  rights  unless  the  water  rights  all  be¬ 
long  in  the  same  class.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  gpve  consideration  to  the  circumstances  that 
would  guide  a  prudent  purchaser  and  a  willing  seller  in 
determining  a  fair  price  of  exchange.  An  exchange 
price  thus  determined  is  then  to  be  accepted  as  the 
market  value.  When  the  value  of  a  water  right  which 
is  in  demand  for  a  domestic  supply  is  in  question  the 
fact  must  be  regarded,  too,  that  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
mand  is  different  from  that  of  the  demand  for  other 
uses  of  water.  In  all  other  cases  the  water,  even  when 
there  is  no  other  to  be  had,  will  not  be  used  if  it  does 
not  lead  to  an  increase  of  profit  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  while  in  the  case  of  water  required  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  the  demand  is  imperative. 

The  judicial  determination  of  value  is  another 
factor  that  deserves  consideration  when  the  market 
value  of  a  water  right  is  to  be  ascertained.  Court  find¬ 
ings,  while  not  free  from  human  fallibility,  must  be 
recognized  as  influencing  public  opinion  in  no  small 
degree,  when  such  matters  as  the  value  of  intangible 
elements  of  property  or  of  property  which  has  special 
adaptability  to  a  particular  use  are  in  question.  The 
findings  of  the  court  come  with  much  force,  because 
of  the  opportunity  supposed  to  be  extended  to  the  liti¬ 
gants  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court  every  fact 
that  has  any  bearing  on  value,  and  because  the  public 
is  prone  to  accept  court  findings  as  fair  and  unbiased 
conclusions.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  is  expressed  on  the  market  value  of 
a  property  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  special  use  or  so 
circumstanced  that  market  value  is  not  readily  ascer¬ 
tainable  from  supply  and  demand,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  records  were  accessible  of  frequent  transfers  of  simi¬ 
lar  property.  The  court  decision  acquires  weight,  in 
other  words,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  which  exists 
of  making  a  fair  estimate  of  market  value  by  ordinary 
methods.  This  statement  relating  to  court  decisions 
applies,  also,  to  the  findings  and  valuations  of  public 
service  commissions. 

Other  valuations  than  those  made  by  judicial 
authorities  may  also  influence  the  market  value  of  such 
items  of  property  as  water  rights.  Assessor’s  valua- 
.  tions  for  tax  purposes,  the  valuations  of  experts  for 
rate  fixing  or  for  condemnation  and  the  like  may  be 
noted  in  this  connection.  But  when  there  are  one  or 
more  court  or  commission  decisions  which  cover  the 
case  in  question  or  which  are  fairly  applicable,  these 


other  valuations  can  be  of  but  minor  influence  upon 
market  value. 

In  illustration  of  the  fact  already  stated  that,  as 
applied  to  water  from  any  particular  source  of  supply, 
the  demand  for  domestic  and  related  uses  remains  im¬ 
perative  so  long  as  there  is  no  adequate  alternative, 
the  case  of  San  Francisco  may  be  cited.  By  reason 
of  this  city’s  geographic  position  and  the  climate  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  its  relation  to  nearby  sources  is  note¬ 
worthy.  San  Francisco  is  located  at  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  south 
arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  ocean.  On  three 
sides  of  the  city  there  is  water,  on  one  only,  to  the 
south,  is  there  land.  This  is  the  main  body  of  the 
peninsula,  which,  from  a  width  of  about  six  miles  at 
San  Francisco,  in  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  grad¬ 
ually  widens  to  a  width  of  about  twenty  miles  at  its 
base.  The  streams  on  this  peninsula  naturally  take 
their  courses  from  the  backbone  thereof,  either  to  the 
east  into  the  bay  or  to  the  west  into  the  ocean.  They 
are  all,  therefore,  short  with  small  drainage  areas. 
There  is  no  large  stream  of  perennial  flow  near  at 
hand.  Not  only  is  the  nearby  territory  that  can  be 
used  as  a  productive  watershed  thus  unusually  limited, 
but  the  meteorological  conditions  that  prevail  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  more  especially  in  California,  are 
not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  perennial  flow  in 
the  small  streams.  In  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
May  to  October,  inclusive,  the  rainfall  is  very  light, 
being  practically  negligible  in  so  far  as  production  of 
run-off  is  concerned.  The  rain  in  the  winter  and  spring 
usually  falls  in  a  series  of  storms,  following  each  other 
at  intervals  of  one  to  three  weeks.  These  storms  vary 
in  intensity  and  duration.  Sometimes  one  will  not 
have  passed  before  another  begins.  They  cause  the 
small  streams  of  the  peninsula  to  flash  up  suddenly  to 
freshet  conditions,  at  which  they  are  maintained 
hardly  longer  than  the  storm  continues.  The  stream 
flow  between  storms  is  moderate,  representing,  as  it 
does,  the  surplus  water  which  during  the  storms  has 
penetrated  pervious  soils  or  has  otherwise  reached 
pervious  strata,  and  gets  to  the  stream  by  slower 
process  than  by  direct  flow  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  total  rainfall  which  produces  the  run-off 
is  not  heavy.  It  ranges,  as  determined  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  a  long  series  of  years,  from  about  23  inches 
per  annum  at  San  Francisco  to  about  45  inches  per 
annum  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilaicitos  reservoir.  It  is  less 
along  the  ocean  shore  and  along  the  bay  shore  than 
at  or  near  the  summits  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
form  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  From  year  to 
year  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  rain  is  large.  In 
a  season  of  maximum  rain  about  twice  the  normal  may 
be  expected ;  in  the  season  of  minimum  rain  the 
amount  may  drop  to  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  nor¬ 
mal.  One  half  of  the  seasons  of  any  long  period  are 
expected  to  show  amounts  of  rain  not  varying  more 
than  20  per  cent  from  the  normal.  There  may  be  ten 
seasons  or  even  more  in  succession  in  which  there  is 
no  season  with  a  large  excess  above  the  normal  rain. 
Under  such  conditions  there  is  no  water  supply  to  be 
hoped  for  on  the  peninsula,  for  a  large  city  such  as  San 
Francisco,  from  direct  flow  from  nearby  living  streams. 
The  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  low  water 
yield  of  nearby  springs  and  streams.  Not  only  is  this 


the  case,  but  there  have  been  seasons  in  which  the  THE  WAY  THEY  DO  IT  I 
total  seasonal  run-off  on  the  peninsula  has  been  almost  A  small  concrete  building,  su 

negligible.  Furthermore,  two  or  more  seasons  with  very  gola,  artistically  vined  and  kept 
unfavorable  run-off  conditions  may  succeed  each  other. 

These  unfavorable  run-off  conditions  may  result  either 
from  very  light  seasonal  rainfall  or  from  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  rainfall  to  a  number  of  storms  each  of  light 
or  only  moderate  intensity  and  with  a  drying  interval 
between  the  successive  storms. 

These  topographic  and  climatic  conditions  made 
it  necessary  as  the  city  grew  and  the  demand  for  water 
increased,  to  conserve,  where  practicable,  the  freshet 
flow  of  the  stream,  by  storage,  and  to  provide  sufficient 
storage,  as  near  to  San  Francisco  as  possible,  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  supply.  Before  the  Alameda  Creek  supply 
from  the  east  side  of  the  bay  was  added  to  that  of  the 
peninsula  sources,  the  rule  was  to  have  on  the  penin¬ 
sula  storage  capacity  900  to  1000  times  as  great  as  the 
average  daily  demand.  When,  notwithstanding  the 
storage  facilities  that  had  been  provided  on  the  penin¬ 
sula,  it  became  apparent  thirty  years  ago  that  more 
water  must  be  obtained,  the  next  most  available  source, 

Alameda  Creek,  was  selected.  The  extension  of  the 
system  across  the  bay  was  timely ;  the  demand  for  an 
extension  was  an  imperative  demand.  But  as  a  result 
of  this  addition  to  the  sources  of  water,  the  require¬ 
ment  that  there  should  be  storage  capacity  on  the 
peninsula  for  a  900  days’  supply  became  somewhat  less 
urgent,  because  the  comparatively  large  yield  from  the 
constant  flow  sources  of  Alameda  Creek  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  restrict  the  use  from  storage  and  to  hold  back 
a  larger  proportional  part  of  the  reservoir  water  for 
emergency  use  than  had  heretofore  been  possible.  But, 
as  compared  with  the  Alameda  sources,  the  peninsula’ 
reservoirs  have  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the 
place  of  use  and  of  elevation.  Their  water  requires 
less  pumping.  The  growing  communities  on  both 
sides  of  the  bay  are  constantly  requiring  more  water. 

'I'he  demand  for  the  utilization  of  the  peninsula  reser¬ 
voirs  as  sources  of  water  for  domestic  use  is  a  contin¬ 
uing  demand. 

When  in  1879,  the  late  Colonel  G.  H.  Mendell  re¬ 
ported  to  ban  I'rancisco  on  the  available  sources  of 
water,  he  said  in  his  closing  statement: 

It  must  be  clear  that  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
San  Francisco,  as  compared  with  other  American  cities,  are 
unfavorable  for  a  cheap  supply.  It  only  remains  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  city  to  use  their  supply  judiciously.  While  there 
will  always  be  enough  for  useful  purposes,  there  is  none  for 
waste.  The  supply  will  doubtless  at  some  future  time  be 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  sea  water  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  it  applicable. 

This  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  view  then  held 
by  those  who  were  best  informed  on  the  local  water 
situation. 


appearance  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  the  pumping 
system  and  switchboards 
within  have  several  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest. 

The  rate  of  disposal  of 
sewage  is  of  necessity 
subject  to  wide  variations 
and  it  is  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  to  provide  for  auto¬ 
matic  means  of  starting 
the  pumps  when  the  level 
in  the  settling  chambers 
becomes  too  high,  and  to 
stop  the  pumps  when  the 
level  is  reduced  to  a  safe 
condition.  But  a  pump 
which  is  large  enough  to 
cope  with  the  maximum 
conditions  would  be  unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  would 
have  to  be  started  and  stopped  at  undesirably  frequent 
intervals,  and  in  case  trouble  developed  with  this 
single  pumping  unit,  there  would  be  serious  criticism 
of  the  lack  of  foresight  of  the  health  authorities,  to  say 
the  least. 


Entrance  to  power  room 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  PLANT  PUMPING  EQUIPMENT 
Automatic  motor  control  and  motor  equipment  is  in  duplicate — for 
operation  on  A  C.  or  D.  C.  service. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  desirable  to  provide  at  least 
two  pumping  units,  with  control  devices  so  arranged 
that  as  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  settling  chamber 
rises,  unit  No.  1  will  be  started  at  a  certain  height,  and 
in  case  the  capacity  of  this  pump  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  level  from  increasing,  then  the  second  pump 
is  automatically  started,  giving  the  combined  capacity 
of  the  two  pumps  working  simultaneously.  The  float 
switches  are  adjusted  so  that  the  pump  which  started 
.second,  is  the  one  w’hich  stops  first.  This  results  in 
the  wear  being  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the 
first  equipment,  and  in  order  to  permit  equalization  of 
the  wear,  means  are  provided  to  permit  the  relative 
interchange  of  the  connections  between  the  two  float 
switches,  and  the  two  motors  driving  the  pumps,  it 
merely  being  necessary  for  the  attendant  at  periodic 
intervals  to  shift  this  switch  from  one  position  to  the 
other. 


WOMEN  CONDUCTORS  NOT  ALLOWED 

The  Washington  State  Public  Service  Commission 
has  decided  against  the  employment  of  women  as  con¬ 
ductors  on  street  cars  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction, 
Light  &  Power  Company.  The  commission  ruled,  in 
effect,  that  the  health  of  the  women  would  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  such  employment.  The  traction  company 
had  been  hard  put  for  men  to  handle  the  traffic  in  the 
congested  districts,  having  lost  so  many  men  to  the 
service  of  the  country  and  many  others  to  the  ship¬ 
yards, 
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( btandardized  rules  for  boiler  tests  when  oil  is  used  as  a  fuel  have  long  been  a  crying  need  in  the  West, 
and  indeed  in  many  other  sections  of  the  nation  where  this  type  of  fuel  is  becoming  of  more  and  more 
prominence  in  these  days  of  national  emergency.  Here  are  some  suggestions  made  by  the  authors  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Power  Test  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  presented 
in  person  at  the  committee's  hearing  last  December.  Further  comment  on  this  important  subject  may 
also  be  found  in  the  editorial  pages  of  this  issue,  and  in  the  new  book  by  the  authors,  entitled  "Elements 
of  Fuel  Oil  and  Steam  Engineering,"  which  is  just  off  the  press  and  now  available  to  the  trade. — The 
Editor.) 


SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUEL 
OIL  TESTS  AND  THEIR  TABULATION 

The  rules  for  conducting  boiler  performances,  as 
advised  by  the  Power  Test  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  covers  in  won¬ 
derful  detail  the  setting  forth  of  apparatus  and  tabula¬ 
tion  of  data  for  such  performances,  when  coal  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  fuel.  Only  brief  mention  is,  however,  mq.de 
for  alterations  necessary  when  crude  petroleum  is  used 
as  a  fuel.  Since  a  greater  number  of  engineers  would 
probably  be  inconvenienced  than  those  actually  bene¬ 
fited  by  attempting  to  make  a  set  of  rules  broad  enough 
to  cover  both  performances  by  coal  and  by  oil  as  fuels, 
an  appendix  should  be  drawn  up  to  satisfy  standard¬ 
ized  conditions  of  test  for  oil  fired  boilers.  This  lack 
of  standardized,  performance  has  caused  considerable 
confusion  in  those  communities  where  oil  is  used  as  a 
fuel. 

The  most  glaring  source  of  confusion  is  that  relat¬ 
ing  to  boiler  efficiency.  Some  engineers  maintain  that 
boiler  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  heat  actually  transferred 
from  the  fuel  through  the  metallic  parts  of  the  boiler 
to  the  total  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  fuel. 
When  coal  is  used  as  a  fuel  this  definition  is  perfectly 
proper,  but  when  oil  is  the  fuel  employed  confusion  is 
at  once  introduced,  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  the  steam  generated  must  be  utilized 
to  atomize  the  oil  in  the  furnace.  In  the  last  chapter  it 
was  shown  that  the  efficiency  of  an  oil  fired  boiler 
computed  on  one  assumption  in  a  specific  instance  is 
75.27  per  cent,  and  on  another  assumption  it  becomes 
but  72.37  per  cent. 

Let  us  then  discuss  some  of  the  points  wherein 
additional  instructions  are  desirable  to  properly  con¬ 
duct  boiler  tests  where  oil  is  used  as  the  fuel  for  heat 
production. 

Efficiency  for  Oil  Fired  Boilers  Defined. — Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  point  is  to  come  to  some 
definite  decision  relative  to  an  exact  manner  of  arriv¬ 


2  to  5  per  cent  over  the  boiler  efficiency  as  a  steam 
producing  agent,  as  shown  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Power  Test  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
authors  of  this  work  have  presented  proposals  to  the 
Society  to  meet  this  growing  need  in  standardization. 

In  these  tables  the  item  numbers  have  been  re¬ 
tained  as  far  as  possible  to  correspond  with  the  item 
numbers  in  the  code  of  1915.  The  principal  changes 
consist  in  the  following;  The  omission  of  reference  to 
grates  and  grate  surface  and  substituting  therefor  the 
number  of  oil  burners  and  dimensions  of  furnace;  the 
omission  of  reference  to  ash,  combustible,  firing  data, 
etc.,  but  introducing  instead  items  connected  with  the 
steam  used  for  atomizing  the  oil  at  the  burner.  The 
term  “net  efficiency”  is  also  introduced,  by  which  is 
meant  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  alter  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  steam  used  in  atomization. 

In  addition  to  the  tabulations  submitted,  the 
writers  have  suggested  that  the  appendix  in  the  Code 
Rules  be  amplified  so  as  to  include  a  description  of 
methods  for  obtaining  gravity  of  oils,  flash  point,  the 
water  content  and  the  viscosity.  These  determina¬ 
tions  could  be  fully  described  and  included  in  Appen¬ 
dix  No.  14,  beginning  with  paragraph  287  under  the 
heading  “Analysis  of  Liquid  Fuels.” 

TABULATION  OF  FUEL  OIL  TEST  DATA 
Table  1.  Data  and  Results  of  Evaporative  Test. 

Adapted  from  Code  of  1915 

(1) *  Test  of . boiler  located  at . 

to  determine . conducted  by . 

(2)  Number  and  kind  of  boilers . 

(3)  Kind  of  furnace . 

(a)  Type  of  burner  . 

(b)  Make  of  burner . 

(c)  Number  of  burners . 

(4)  F^irnace  dimensions . width . length . height.... 

(a)  Approximate  area  of  air  openings  in  furnace  floor.... sq.  in. 

(b)  Approximate  area  of  air  openings  around  burners. ..  .sq.  in. 

(c)  Total  area  of  air  openings  . sq.  in. 

(d)  Total  area  of  air  openings  per  rated  horsepower . sq.  ft. 

(e)  Volume  of  furnace . cu.  ft. 

(f)  Distance  from  furnace  floor  to  nearest  heating  surface. .. .ft. 

(5)  V/ater  heating  surface . sq.  ft. 

(6)  Superheating  surface  . sq.  ft. 

(7)  Total  heating  surface  . sq.  ft. 

Date,  Duration,  Etc. 


ing  at  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  as  above  alluded  to. 
In  this  work  we  shall  consider  that  the  true  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  and  furnace  is  to  be  found  by  taking  the 
ratio  of  the  heat  represented  in  the  steam  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  heat  used  for  atomization  purposes  to  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  fuel,  as  set  forth 
in  the  last  chapter.  On  the  other  hand  to  compute  the 
efficiency  of  the  boiler  shell  as  a  steam  producing 
agent,  we  shall  take  the  ratio  of  the  heat  of  all  steam 
generated  in  the  boiler  for  a  given  consumption  of 
fuel  to  the  total  heat  given  out  by  the  fuel.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  boiler  and  furnace  is  as  a  rule  reduced  from 


(8)  Date  . 

(9)  Duration  . hr. 

(10)  Kind  of  fuel  oU . 

(a)  Gravity  of  fuel  oil  at  60  deg.  (specific  gravity) . 

(b)  Gravity  of  fuel  oil  at  60  deg.  (Baume  scale) . 

(c)  Flash  point  of  oil  . deg. 

(d)  Viscosity  of  oil  at . deg . deg.  Engler. 

(e)  Method  of  atomizing  oil . 

Average  Pressures,  Temperatures,  Etc. 

(11)  Steam  pressure  by  gage  in  holier . lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(a)  Steam  pressure  at  superheater  outlet . lb.  persq.  in. 

(b)  Steam  pressure  at  oil  burners . lb.  persq.  in. 

(c)  Oil  pressure  at  burner . lb.  per  sq.  In. 

(d)  Barometric  pressure  . ins.  of  mercury. 

(12)  Temperature  of  steam  at  superheater  outlet . deg. 

(a)  Normal  temperature  of  saturated  steam . deg. 

(b)  Temperature  of  steam  at  oil  burner . deg. 

(c)  Temperature  of  oil  at  burner . deg. 

(13)  Temperature  of  feed  water  entering  boiler . deg. 

(a)  Temperature  of  feed  water  entering  economizer . >deg. 

(b)  Increase  of  temperature  of  water  due  to  economizer. . . .  deg. 
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(14)  Temperature  of  gases  leaving  boilers . deg. 

(a)  Temperature  of  gases  leaving  economizer . deg. 

(b)  Decrease  of  temperature  of  gases  due  to  economizer.. .deg. 

(c)  Temperature  of  furnace . . . deg. 

(15)  Draft  between  damper  and  boiler . ins.  of  water 

(a)  Draft  in  main  flue  near  boilers . ins. 

(b)  Draft  in  main  flue  between  economizer  and  chimney. .. .ins. 

(c)  Draft  in  furnaces . . ins. 

(d)  Draft  in  ash  pits . ‘ . ins. 

(16)  State  of  weather . 

(a)  Temperature  ot  external  air . deg. 

(b)  Temperature  of  air  entering  ash  pit . deg. 

(c)  Relative  humidity  of  air  entering  ash  pit . per  cent. 

Quality  of  Steam 

(17)  Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam  or  number  of  degrees 


.  superneaiing  . per  ceui.  ur  ueg. 

(18)  Factor  of  correction  for  quality  of  steam . 

Total  Quantities 

(19)  Weight  of  fuel  oil  as  fired-  . *. . lb. 

(20)  Percentage  of  water  in  fuel  oil  as  fired . per  cfeni. 

(21)  Total  weight  of  water  free  fuel  oil  consumed . lb. 

(25)  Total  weight  of  water  fed  to  boiler . lb. 

(26)  Total  water  evaporated  corrected  for  quality  of  steam... lb. 

(a)  Total  weight  of  steam  fed  to  burner . lb. 

(b)  Steam  fed  to  burner  in  per  cent,  of  total  water 

evaporated . per  cent. 


(27)  Factor  of  evaporation,  based  on  temperature  of 

water  entering  boilers . 

(28)  Total  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.* . lb. 

Hourly  Quantities  and  Rates 

(29)  Oil  free  from  water  consumed  per  hour . lb. 

(30)  Oil  free  from  water  per  hour  per  burner . lb. 

(a)  Oil  free  from  water  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  volume 

per  hour  . . lb. 

(31)  Water  evaporated  per  hour,  corrected  for  quality  of 

steam . lb. 

(a)  Steam  fed  to  burners  per  hour . lb. 

(b)  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.  of 

steam  fed  to  burner  per  hour . lb. 

(32)  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212  deg.* - lb. 

(33)  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

deg.  per  sq.  ft.  of  water  heating  surface . lb. 

Capacity 

(34)  Elquivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

deg.  (same  as  line  32) . lb. 

(a)  Boiler  horsepower  developed  (line  32  -f-  34^)....B1.  H.  P. 

(35)  Rated  capacity  per  hour,  from 'and  at  212  deg . lb. 

(a)  Rated  boiler  horsepower  . Bl.  H.  P. 

(36)  Percentage  of  rated  capacity  developed . per  cent. 

Economy 

(37)  Water  fed  per  lb.  of  fuel  oil  as  fired  (item  25-^lteml9). .  .lb. 

(38)  W'ater  evaporated  per  lb.  of  water  free  fuel  oil  (item 

26  item  21) . lb. 

(39)  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.  per  lb. 

of  fuel  oil  as  fired  (item  28  item  19) . lb. 

(40)  Elquivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.  per  lb. 

of  water  free  fuel  oil  (item  28  -r-  item  21) . lb. 

(a)  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.  of 

steam  fed  to  burner  per  lb.  of  fuel  oil  free  from 
water  (item  26a  X  ifcni  27  -7-  item  21) . lb. 

(b)  Net  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.  per 

lb.  of  oil  free  from  water  (item  40  —  item  40a) . lb. 

Calorific  Value 

(42)  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  ot  fuel  oil  as  received  by 

calorimeter . B.  t.  u. 

(a)  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  of  water  free  fuel  oil . B.  t.  u. 

Efficiency 

(44)  Efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace. 

Item  40  X  970.4 

100  X  . . P®*"  cent. 

Item  42a 

(a)  Net  efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace. 

Item  40b  X  d'O  4 

100  X  . . per  cent. 

Item  42a 

Cost  of  Evaporation 

(46)  Cost  of  fuel  oil  per  bbl.  of  42  gals,  delivered  in  boiler 

room . dollars. 

(47)  Cost  of  fuel  oil  required  for  evaporating  1000  lb.  of 

water  under  observed  conditions . dollars. 

(48)  Cost  of  fuel  oil  required  for  evaporating  1000  lb.  of 

water  from  and  at  212  deg . dollars. 

Smoke  Data 


(g)  Water  in  sample  of  fuel  oil  as  received . percent. 

(55)  Heat  balance,  based  on  fuel  oil  free  from  water: 

Fuel  ^1  Free  From  Water 
B.  t.  u.  Per  Cent. 

(a)  a.  Total  heat  absorbed  by  boiler. . 

b.  Heat  absorbed  for  atomization 

c.  Net  heat  absorbed  for  power... 

(b)  Ix>ss  due  to  water  in  fuel  oil . 

(c)  Lk>ss  due  to  water  from  burning  H 

(d)  Doss  due  to  heat  carried  away  by 

dry  gases  . 

(e)  Loss  due  to  carbon  monoxide . 

(f)  a.  Loss  due  to  evaporation  of 

steam  for  atomization . 

b.  Loss  due  to  superheat  of  steam 

used  for  atomization . 

c.  Total  loss  due  to  atomization... 

(g)  Loss  due  to  moisture  in  entering 

air  . 

(h)  Stray  losses  . 

(1)  Tot^  calorific  value  of  1  lb.  of  fuel 

oil  free  from  water  (item  42a) 

Table  2 

Principal  Data  and  Results  of  Boiler  Test 

(1)  Oil  Burners. — No .  Type .  Make . 

(2)  Total  heating  surface . sq.  ft. 

(3)  Date  . 

(4)  Duration . hr. 

(5)  Kind  and  gravity  of  fuel  oil . 

(6)  Steam  pressure  by  gage . lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(a)  Oil  pressure  at  burner . lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(7)  Temperature  of  feed  water  entering  boiler . deg. 

(a)  Temperature  of  oil  at  burner . deg. 

(8)  Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam  or  number  of  de¬ 

grees  of  superheating . per  cent,  or  deg. 

(9)  Percentage  of  water  in  oil . percent. 

(10)  Oil  free  from  water  per  hour . lb. 

(11)  Oil  free  from  water  per  hour  per  burner . lb. 

(12)  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212  deg . lb. 

(13)  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212  deg. 

per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface . lb. 

(14)  Rated  capacity  per  hour,  from  and  at  212  deg . lb. 

(15)  Percentage  of  rated  capacity  developed . percent. 

(16)  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.  per  lb. 

oil  free  from  water . lb. 

(a)  Per  cent,  of  total  steam  used  by  burner . percent. 

(17)  Net  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.  per 

lb.  of  oil  free  from  water  (deducting  steam  used 
by  burner)  . lb. 

(18)  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  of  oil  a.s  received,  by  calorimeter.  .B.t.u. 

(19)  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  of  oil  free  from  water . B.t.u. 

(20)  Efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace . percent. 

(21)  Net  efficiency  (deducting  steam  u.sed  by  burners) _ percent. 

Flue  Gas  Analysis  for  Maximum  Efficiency. — The 
analysis  of  the  flue  gases  serves  as  an  accurate  means 
of  determining  how  to  set  the  dampers,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  guide  in  securing  the  best  efficiency,  both 
during  an  evaporative  test  and  in  regular  operation. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  efficiency  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  greatest  percentage  of  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  (CO2)  occurs,  without  the  presence  of  carbon 
monoxide  (CO).  If  CO  begins  to  appear  in  the  gas 
analysis  it  is  useless  to  increase  the  COj  further,  as  any 
gain  due  to  reducing  the  excess  air  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  CO  is  always  more  harmful  than  is  indicated 
by  the  calculated  loss  for  unconsumed  carbon,  for  if 
carbon  is  only  partially  consumed  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  hydrogen  is  also  passing  off  unconsumed 
in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons,  thus  causing  a  far  greater 
loss.  This  loss  due  to  unconsumed  hydrogen  does  not 
appear  in  the  ordinary  gas  analysis,  and  it  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  item  that  the  heat  balance  is  of 


For  numerical 
example  com¬ 
pletely  solved, 
see  next  issue 
of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity. 
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(49)  Percentage  of  smoke  as  observed . per  cent. 

(a)  Weight  of  soot  per  hour  obtained  from  smoke  meter . 

(51)  Analysis  of  Dry  Gases  by  Volume. 

(a)  Carbon  dioxide  (COs)  . percent. 

(b)  Oxygen  (O)  . percent. 

(c)  Carbon  monoxide  (CO)  . percent. 

(d)  Hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  . percent. 

(e)  Nitrogen,  by  difference  (N)  . percent. 

(53)  Ultimate  analysis  of  fuel  oil. 

(a)  Carbon  (C)  . percent. 

(b)  Hydrogen  (H)  . percent. 

(c)  Oxygen  (O)  . percent. 

(d)  Nitrogen  (N)  . percent. 

(e)  Sulphur  (S)  . percent. 

(f)  Ash  . percent. 


100  per  cent. 


•These  numbers  correspond  in  so  far  as  possible  with  numbers 
given  in  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code  of  1915. 

*The  term  "as  fired”  means  actual  conditions,  including  moisture. 
*The  symbol  U.  E.,  meaning  Units  of  Evaporation,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  expression  "Equivalent  Evaporation  from  and  at 
212  deg." 


special  value.  Item  (h)  of  the  heat  balance,  which  is 
found  by  subtracting  the  heat  accounted  for  from  the 
heat  supplied,  includes  the  loss  due  to  unconsumed  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  if  accurate  tests  are  made  it  will  be  found 
that  this  item  is  always  greater  the  more  CO  is  found 
in  the  gases. 

If  the  furnace  is  properly  designed  it  should  be 
possible  to  secure  to  14%  COj,  with  not  over 

3%  oxygen,  and  without  a  trace  of  CO,  using  not  over 
15%  or  20%  excess  air.  These  results  must  be  se¬ 
cured  to  give  the  best  economical  results,  and  if  they 
cannot  be  secured  by  changing  the  draft  or  the  burn¬ 
ers,  it  will  then  follow  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  furnace  arrangement. 
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It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  rela-  load  on  the  plant.  An  illustration  of  an  automatic 
tion  between  the  furnace,  the  burner,  and  the  draft,  firing  system  is  shown  on  this  page.  The  es- 
Thus  the  intensity  of  draft  and  amount  of  atomizing  sential  requisites  for  a  device  of  this  kind  are  that  it 
steam  that  give  best  results  with  one  furnace,  may  shall  be  reliable  in  operation,  and  that  when  it  has  once 
give  poor  results  with  another;  yet  by  readjusting  the  been  set  to  give  proper  COj  readings  at  certain  loads, 
dampers  and  burner  valves  to  suit  the  new  conditions,  it  will  always  come  back  to  the  same  position  for  the 
better  results  than  ever  may  be  obtained.  With  too  same  load.  While  it  is  possible  under  test  conditions 
much  steam  the  flame  may  be  carried  too  far  beyond  to  secure  just  as  high  efficiency  with  hand  regulation 

as  with  the  automatic,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
^  automatic  regulator  produces  better  every-day 

I  ■&*  II  1^  ■  ■  economy  under  operating  conditions. 

■  '  ‘  1  y  '  I  '  i>  illustration,  which  is  that  of  the  Bush 

^  ‘  J'  i'll -  i  Street  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Company 

in  San  Francisco,  oil  under  pressure  is  used  to  operate 
r_  ‘  S  ii  regulators  and  the  interlocking  devices  as  directed 

r  ^  rn  by  the  master  controller.  Boiler  pressure  acting  on 

^  Q  I  diaphragms  in  this  controller  brings  about  the  del- 

?■  ^  t*  f  icate  and  positive  regulation  desired. 


A  TYPICAL  AUTOMATIC  SYSTEM  OF  CONTROL 

Dtacramatlc  View,  showins  Manner  of  Control  for  the  Oil,  the 
Aahpit  and  the  Damper: 

A.  Master  Controller  E.  Single  Bearings  I.  Damper  Weights 

B.  Double  Oil  Strainer  F.  Damper  Arms  J.  Interiocking  Damper 

C.  Oil  Qaere  G.  devices  K.  Special  Brackets 

D.  Regulator  H.  Damper  Hubs 


the  air  openings,  causing  a  poor  mixture  of  air  and 
gases.  This  would  result  in  a  poor  gas  analysis,  al¬ 
though  the  total  quantity  of  air  may  be  correct. 

There  are  so  many  variations  that  can  be  made, 
that  it  is  usually  impractical  to  make  a  complete 
evaporative  test  for  each  set  of  conditions.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  obtain  comparative  data  in  a  single 
test,  by  varying  the  conditions  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
or  each  two  hours.  By  carefully  observing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  and  water  used  each  hour,  a  fairly  accurate 
comparison  of  efficiencies  under  different  conditions 
may  be  obtained.  This,  combined  with  the  flue  gas 
analysis,  makes  a  valuable  guide  for  efficient  opera¬ 
tion. 

Regulation — When  an  oil  fired  boiler  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  there  are  three  variables  under  control  of  the  fire¬ 
man,  viz. : 

The  quantity  of  oil  burned. 

The  quantity  of  atomizing  steam  used,  and 

The  quantity  of  air  supplied. 

The  quantity  of  oil  burned  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  steam  required  in  the  plant,  and  must  be 
varied  accordingly.  When  there  are  several  boilers  in 
battery  the  amount  burned  under  each  boiler  may  be 
varied  by  operating  the  oil  valves  at  the  burners,  or 
the  total  amount  in  the  plant  may  be  changed  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  oil  pressure  at  the  oil  pump.  Whenever  the 
quantity  of  oil  burned  is  varied,  there  should  be  a  cor¬ 
responding  variation  in  the  quantity  of  atomizing 
steam  and  the  quantity  of  air. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  devices  which  regu¬ 
late  all  three  variables  automatically  according  to  the 


TYPICAL  FORM  FOR  BOILER  OPERATION  REPORT 

Here  Is  bow  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  a  corporation 
operaUns  the  largest  system  of  oil-fired  steam  power  plants  in  the 
worid.  keeps  its  records  on  evaporative  tests  for  bettering  power 
plant  economy. 


Records. — Complete  evaporative  tests  cannot  be 
made  every  day  in  an  ordinary  plant,  but  it  is  possible 
to  take  sufficient  observations  to  secure  a  daily  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  important  items  entering  into  the  operation 
of  a  boiler.  A  form  that  is  convenient  for  such  a  rec¬ 
ord  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cut.  By  care¬ 
fully  studying  these  records,  together  with  the  results 
of  evaporative  tests,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
operation  of  a  boiler  plant  at  a  very  efficient  point. 

By  operation  at  the  most  efficient  point  we  save 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  in  these  days  of  national 
crisis,  that  “to  save  is  to  serve.” 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  SELLING  PSYCHOLOGY 
—THE  “APPARENT”  BARGAIN 

BY  H.  A.  LEMMON 

(From  the  days  of  Aladdin's  lamp  when  a  good  trade 
brought  a  sale,  mankind  has  been  induced  to  buy  by  the 
lure  of  the  bargain.  Therefore,  we  allow  for  obsolete 
merchandise,  and  therefore  we  have  adopted  the  98c  habit. 
There  are  interesting  quirks  of  psychology  involved,  how¬ 
ever,  and  there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  given 
away  which  may  yet  be  sold  at  a  good  profit.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article,  suggesting  some  of  the  principles  involved,  is 
by  an  author  who  is  always  entertaining  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive. — The  Editor.) 

Y  did  Aladdin’s  princess 
wife,  reared  and  living  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  yield  to 
the  bargain  instinct  and 
trade  the  battered  old 
lamp  for  a  bright, 
shiny  new  one,  asks  the 
thoughtful  student. 

She  was  the  victim  of 
a  clever  magician  who 
understood  human  nat¬ 
ure  as  applied  to  sales¬ 
manship.  He  didn’t  re¬ 
sort  to  his  supernatural 
powers.  He  relied  upon 
something  much  more 
substantial  and  trust- 
worthy.  He  simply  of¬ 
fered  an  apparently  ob¬ 
vious  bargain,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  while 
the  princess  has  no  use  for  a  lamp,  neither  old  nor  new,, 
all  mankind  from  the  beginning  has  traded  when  he  or 
she  believed  they  were  profiting  thereby. 

You  may  offer  an  article  for  sale  at  say  ten  dol¬ 
lars.  If  it  is  immediately  after  payday,  perhaps  I  have 
ten  dollars.  If  you  can  make  me  believe  that  your 
goods  are  worth  more  to  me  than  my  ten  dollars  are, 
we  trade  then  and  there.  It  is  a  matter  of  relative 
value,  you  see.  Over  two  thousand  years  ago  a  Greek 
— one  Aristotle  —  outlined  the  whole  plan  of  modern 
salesmanship.  He  may  never  have  peddled  books,  but 
he  understood  human  nature.  He  said,  “Whenever 
you  buy  something  it  is  because  the  benefits  promise 
to  be  greater  than  the  sacrifice.” 

Probably  the  bargain  is  the  oldest  device  used  by 
man  to  push  sales  and  some  variation  of  it  is  still  the 
prime  mover  in  nearly  all  selling  transactions.  It  is 
capable  of  very  subtle  treatment  and  disguise.  Our 
buying  instinct  has  been  so  blunted  by  ever-present 
and  sometimes  offensive  opportunities  to  acquire  “ap¬ 
parent”  bargains  that  new  variations  must  be  constant¬ 
ly  devised  to  excite  or  even  arrest  our  interest. 

Just  as  sure  as  Newton’s  detached  apple  fell  to  the 


THE  ORIGINAL  BARGAIN 

It  is  the  bargain  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  trade  goods  we  don’t 
want  for  something  better.  That 
is  why  you  can  can  sell  |6  irons 
for  14.50  and  an  allowance  for 
sadirons,  whereas  you  couldn’t 
sell  them  for  |4.50  straight. 


earth,  as  being  the  most  convenient  place  for  an  apple 
to  fall,  will  the  human  mind  under  certain  pre-con- 
ceived  circumstances  arrive  at  conclusions  we  may 
foretell.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  anyone 
to  be  willing  to  trade  a  dirty,  banged-up  copper  lamp 
for  a  new  one;  and  we  utilize  this  well-known  and 
well-understood  fact  when  we  offer  to  sell  new  electric 
irons  for  five  dollars  in  cash,  but  allow  fifty  cents  for 
any  old  sadiron  which  may  be  brought  in  to  apply  on 
the  sale.  We  have  no  use  for  the  old  iron,  of  course, 
but  neither  has  its  owner,  and  therefore  when  he  is  of¬ 
fered  fifty  cents  for  it  in  trade  he  does  just  as  Aladdin’s 
wife  did.  We  will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
law  of  bargains  if  w’e  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  can¬ 
not  sell  as  many  new  five-dollar  irons  for  $4.50  as  we 
can  for  $4.50  and  the  old  iron.  The  obvious  bargain 
is  not  in  getting  the  device  at  a  reduction,  but  in  get¬ 
ting  fifty  cents  for  the  old  bit  of  junk  which  has  been 
obsolete  for  years.  We  have  only  to  think  up  a  hun¬ 
dred  variations  of  this  law,  as  exemplified  by  the 
magician,  to  put  over  some  good  selling  campaigns. 

Figures  adapt  themselves  readily  to  a  stimulation 
of  the  bargain  instinct.  Thinking  in  terms  of  dollars, 
our  minds  usually  do  so  in  these  steps:  One  dollar, 
five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  etc.  It  may  seem  strange  but 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  we  do  not  dwell  in  retrospect 
upon  two  dollars,  or  three  dollars  or  four  dollars,  but 
jump  from  one  to  five  (unless  we  pause  at  $2.50,  as 
some  of  us  do),  and  from  five  to  ten.  These  sums 
flash  on  our  minds  naturally.  If  we  wish  to  consider 
anything  in  between  we  must  exert  mental  effort.  So 
if  our  department  store  friends  are  driving  a  bargain 
sale  they  are  quite  likely  to  price  goods  largely  at 
98  cents,  or  $9.98,  etc.  Consider  the  latter  sum,  for 
example.  Ten  dollars  is  a  definite  and,  to  many  of 
us,  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  $9.98  is  less  and 
when  anything  less  than  ten  dollars  is  suggested  our 
minds  immediately  and  unconsciously  drop  to  five  dol¬ 
lars.  While  we  know  that  $9.98  is  more  than  five  dol¬ 
lars,  we  do  not  stop  to  consider  how  little  less  than  ten 
dollars  it  really  is — at  least  until  the  magical  first  im¬ 
pression  has  been  made. 

If  we  were  doing  business  a  thousand  or  more 
years  ago  when  the  necromancer  and  even  the  phil¬ 
osopher  were  instilling  into  popular  mind  the  alleged 
mysteries  of  the  number  7,  we  would  write  our  bar¬ 
gain  figures — 6  cents,  68  cents  $6.68,  etc.,  and  secure 
the  same  curious  effect. 

Fortunately- or  unfortunately,  how’ever,  it  happens 
that  this  device  has  been  used  so  often  that  the  public 
is  becoming  wary  and  inclined  to  resist  its  allurements. 
Therefore  it  is  no  longer  so  effective  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Perhaps  this  is  just  as  well,  for  we  are 
thereby  forced  to  a  higher  plane  of  salesmanship.  Cut- 
prices  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  electrical 
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dealer  who  makes  them,  except  in  rare  instances,  has  bargain,  of  course,  but  one  that  the  mind  rebelled  at 
not  as  yet  found  himself.  He  has  not  learned  that  we  as  illogical.  “Why,”  we  ask  ourselves  unconsciously, 
buy  because  we  think  the  article  offered  is  more  useful  “shouM  any  one  desire  to  sell  a  $5  gold  piece  for  $4.90 
to  us  than  is  the  money  asked  for  it,  and  not  because 
it  is  merely  low  priced.  Cut  prices  cheapen  his  wares 
unless  they  are  handled  very  skillfully  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  such  a  campaign  will  be  followed  by  a  very 
definite  slump  in  business  and  reputation. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  central  station  purchased 
a  sample  dozen  of  stand  lamps.  These  lamps  were  en¬ 
tirely  made  of  glass  and  very  closely  imitated  cut 
glass.  In  the  smaller  sizes  they  cost  the  station  some¬ 
thing  less  than  $2  and  in  the  larger  about  $3,  complete 
with  silk  cord,  etc.  W  hen  they  were  ordered  it  was 
planned  that,  if  they  proved  attractive,  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  would  be  secured  and  given  away  as 
premiums.  An  ironing  board  was  finally  selected  in¬ 
stead,  and  the  dozen  samples  placed  on  sale  during 
Electrical  Prosperity  Week  at  about  cost.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  very  satisfactory  week  otherwise,  not  one 
of  those  lamps  moved  during  that  period.  The  same 
lamp  offered  at  $2.50  by  the  central  station  was  being 
sold  by  jewelry  stores  in  a  nearby  city  for  $12.  Many 
were  attracted  by  their  beauty,  but  when  they  learned 
of  the  ridiculously  low  price  they  passed  on.  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  these  same  lamps  were 
placed  on  sale  during  the  holidays  of  the  succeeding 
year  and  went  like  hot  cakes  at  $7  and  $9  each,  and 
measured  by  values  generally  they  were  worth  it.  In 
both  years  great  care  was  taken  to  inform  each  pros¬ 
pective  customer  that  they  were  not  genuine  cut  glass  field  of  human  nature  in  its  more  rec< 
and  that  the  glass-cutter’s  wheel  had  only  been  run  which  to  appeal.  Human  nature  will 
through  the  heavier  grooves ;  but  the  price,  at  which  and  will  never  refuse  to  respond  to  intel 
they  were  first  offered,  in  itself  served  as  a  warning  to  made  upon  it. 

all  that  something  was  wrong  with  them.  They  Every  selling  appeal,  whether  ac 

looked  like  more  mpney,  and  we  are  suspicious  of  sales  window,  is  aimed  to  convince  th« 
goods  which  seem  to  give  great  values  for  little  the  object  for  sale  is  a  bargain,  that  is 
money.  to  him  than  his  ntpney.  At  the  poir 

We  all  remember  the  story  of  a  famous  Chicago  rives  at  that  conclusion  himself,  it  be 
department  store  which  a  few  years  ago  staged  a  spe-  rent  bargain.  And  if  the  argument 
cial  sale  of  $5  gold  pieces  for  $4.90  each,  and  how  the  thus  convinced  is  based  on  no  mere  chi 
sales  were  so  few  that  the  entire  day  passed  with  a  but  upon  the  real  service  of  the  electri 
loss  of  something  less  than  $11,  It  was  an  obvious  a  real  bargain. 


If  we  were  telling  goods 
when  the  mind  of  the 
public  figured  In  sevens, 
we  should  have  marked 
them  down  to  $6.98,  or 
rather,  $6.68.  Today  we 
make  It  $9.98  or  $4.98  be¬ 
cause  people  generally 
think  In  fives  and  tens  as 
units.  But  neither  Is 
wholly  good  practice. 


Flood  lighting  as  a  means  of  real  es¬ 
tate  advertising  has  been  effectively 
used  in  the  case  of  these  villas.  The 
homes  were  built  by  the  Laureihurst 
Co.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  thus 
lighted  of  an  evening  proved  a  most 
striking  advertisement  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  residence  district  being  opened  up 
by  that  company. 
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TRADE  ACCEPTANCES 

BY  A.  D.  McMULl^N 

(The  trade  acceptance  is  familiar  enough  by  name — but 
has  really  been  adopted  to  a  surprisingly  small  extent  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  reasons  for  its  introduction 
and  a  clear  analysis  of  its  application  are  here  convincing-  > 
ly  set  forth  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Capitol  Electric 
Company  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  paper  is  one  which  was 
read  before  the  Utah  Society  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers  on  April  6,  1918. — The  Editor.) 

The  history  of  the  past  shows  tremendous  losses 
by  failures  at  various  periods,  and  the  crises  or  panics 
which  occurred  at  intervals  of  about  every  ten  years 
were  to  some  extent  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  financial 
system  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  few  facts  from  the  business  mor¬ 
tality. 

December,  1914,  the  total  liabilities  of  failures 


In  giving  a  trade  acceptance,  the  buyer  assumes 
no  obligation  until  after  the  seller  has  relinquished 
title  to  the  merchandise  of  equal  value  to  the  amount 
represented  by  the  trade  acceptance,  and  the  buyer 
binds  himself  to  do  more  than  he  expressly  promised 
to  do  when  he  made  the  purchase — that  is,  to  pay  for 
the  goods  when  the  bill  is  due.  The  use  of  trade  ac¬ 
ceptances  has  the  following  advantages  to  the  buyer: 

1.  Places  the  buyer  in  a  class  of  preferred  customers. 

2.  Checks  overbuying. 

3.  Strengthens  the  credit  standing. 

4.  Makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  business  man  to  hy¬ 
pothecate  or  sell  his  accounts  receivable. 

5.  Makes  it  possible  readily  to  convert  acceptances  into 

cash. 

6.  Eliminates  the  waste  resulting  from  bad  debts  and 
slow  collections. 


were  $358,000,000.  Last 
year  the  total  liabilities  by 
failures  were  $172,000,000, 
and  while  this  is  a  very 
large  decrease  in  business 
mortality,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  present  financial 
system  as  well  as  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  But 
the  most  important  fact 


BENEFITS  OF  TRADE  ACCEPTANCE 


1 —  Gives  preferred  stand¬ 

ing. 

2 —  Checks  overbuying. 

3 —  Strengthens  credit. 

A — Eliminates  borrowing. 

5—  Convertibie  into  cash. 

6 —  Eliminates  bad  debts. 


7 —  Helps  small  capital. 

8 —  Simplifies  bookkeep¬ 

ing. 

9 —  Benefits  bank  stand¬ 

ing. 

10 — Increases  financial 
standing. 


7.  Places  the  small  man  In 
a  position  where  he  can  com¬ 
pete  with  those  having  large 
capital. 

8.  Simplifies  bookkeeping 
and  obviates  the  need  of  long 
book  accounts  and  borrowing 
to  enable  the  retailer  to  extend 
long  credits  to  his  customers. 

9.  Assists  small  business 
houses  to  secure  the  benefit  of 


is  this :  That  of  this  $172,000,000  failures  last  discount  and  low  rates  at  banks. 


year,  42  per  cent  were  due  to  incompetency  and  inex¬ 
perience,  and  32  per  cent  due  to  lack  of  capital.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  failures  last  year  were  due  to  these 
two  causes. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  creating  twelve  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  was  enacted  in  1913,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  tremendously  toward  the  success  of  the  busi- 
nes  and  banking  interests  of  the  country. 

The  authors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  clearly 
recognized  the  necessity  of  reform  of  the  American 
commercial  methods,  and  from  the  first  kept  constant¬ 
ly  in  view  the  desirability  of  establishing  the  trade  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  the  most  efficient  and  economic  means  of 
financing  commercial  transactions. 

They  were  excessively  cautious  in  introducing 
what  evidently  appeared  to  them  to  be  more  or  less 
of  an  experiment  in  this  country ;  but  since  its  adop¬ 
tion,  with  certain  amendments,  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  thorough,  practical  and  desirable  system  exist¬ 
ing  today. 

A  trade  acceptance  is  a  time  draft  drawn  by  the 
seller  of  merchandise  on  the  buyer  for  the  purchase 
price  of  the  goods  and  accepted  by  the  buyer  payable 
on  a  certain  date  at  a  certain  place  designated  on  its 
face. 

The  trade  acceptance  is  not  a  sight  draft  or  a 
promissory  note  and  is  employed  only  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  goods. 

A  trade  acceptance  is  simply  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  debt  by  the  buyer  in  favor  of  the  seller  for  mer¬ 
chandise  the  seller  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyer  with  which  to  pay  this  debt. 

The  buyer  agrees  to  pay  on  a  certain  date  at  his 
own  bank  to  the  seller  the  amount  of  this  certain  in¬ 
debtedness  by  writing  across  the  face  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  the  word  “Accepted,”  the  date,  the  name  of  his 
own  bank,  and  his  signature.  This  varies  from  the 
open  book  account  method  only  in  placing  the  debt  in 
shape  so  that  it  can  be  sold  or  negotiated. 


10.  The  signing  of  an  acceptance  increases  the  financial 
standing  of  the  giver  because  it  shows  prompt  paying  meth¬ 
ods. 

As  a  matter  of  national  defense,  our  credit  system 
should  be  improved  and  strengthened  in  every  way 
possible  because  of  the  certainty  that  the  demands 
upon  the  United  States  for  the  extension  of  credit  are 
greater  than  ever  before  and  will  continue  to  increase. 
The  form  of  credit  most  unavailable  and  rigid  is  that 
extended  by  the  retailer  to  his  individual  customer, 
and  every  retailer  can  assist  both  by  accepting  the 
trade  acceptances,  which  are  sent  to  him  by  the  one 
from  whom  the  goods  are  purchased,  and  also  in  se¬ 
curing  acceptances  where  amounts  are  reasonably 
large  from  his  own  customers,  thus  securing  an  agree¬ 
ment  from  them  as  to  a  definite  time  of  payment. 
This  is  a  way  in  which  every  distributor  can  co-operate 
in  helping  the  credit  situation  of  the  country. 

We  should  popularize  trade  acceptances. 

Considering  present  conditions  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket,  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  so  few  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  are  utilizing  the  trade  acceptance  in 
financing  their  sales. 

Our  wholesale  dealers  and  large  manufacturers 
have  been  obtaining  funds  in  the  East  through  com¬ 
mercial  paper  brokers,  paying  recently  a  high  rate  of 
interest. 

Due  to  the  government  financing,  the  Eastern 
banks  are  restricting  the  purchase  of  commercial  paper 
and  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  the  usual  accom¬ 
modations  through  the  commercial  paper  dealers ;  and 
even  during  this  period  of  stringency,  prime  trade  ac¬ 
ceptances  can  be  negotiated  with  little  difficulty  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  Evidently  a  great  majority  of 
our  merchants  are  wholly  unaware  of  the  substantial 
benefits  which  the  banking  system  holds  forth,  or  the 
trade  acceptance  would  have  now  become  much  more 
popular  in  commercial  circles  than  the  current  reports 
would  seem  to  indicate. 
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Why  the  average  merchant  or  manufacturer  will 
allow  his  perfectly  good  capital  to  be  locked  up  in  un¬ 
liquid  open  book  accounts  with  all  their  indefiniteness 
and  waste  through  bad  debts,  interest  losses,  collection 
expenses,  etc.,  when  every  safeguard  for  his  credit  and 
interest  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking  through  the 
use  of  those  instruments  which  the  country  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  protection,  is  one  of  the  problems  in  our 
commercial  life  yet  to  be  explained. 

The  fact  that  they  do  so  tie  up  their  capital  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  strange  commentary  on  the  much  ad¬ 
vertised  cleverness  of  the  American  business  man. 

Despite  the  widespread  propaganda  which  has 
been  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  trade  acceptance  by 
bankers  and  credit  men  and  through  the  exponents  of 
sound  business  methods,  the  employment  of  this  credit 
instrument  in  commercial  transactions  is  still  on  a 
very  limited  scale  in  this  country. 

Ordinarily  quick  to  adopt  new  methods  that  pre¬ 
sent  sufficient  merit,  and  justify  the  effort  and  risk 
involved,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  are  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  antiquated  open 
book  account  with  all  its.  evils,  and  it  is  really  difficult 
to  find  a  market  locally  for  the  trade  acceptance. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
greater  extension  of  trade  acceptances  is  that  most  of 
the  retail  dealers  are  taken  for  small  amounts  and  are 
payable  at  various  times,  and  as  a  result  the  bankers 
or  buyers  of  this  class  of  paper  have  been  unwilling 
to  open  small  accounts  on  their  books,  or  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  collecting  these  small  items. 

If  all  small  items  could  be  lumped  under  one  gen¬ 
eral  credit  so  that,  instead  of  discounting  the  bills 
singly,  the  merchant  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  his 
money  through  the  use  of  a  banker’s  acceptance,  this 
no  doubt  would  be  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  use 
of  the  trade  acceptance,  but  this  method  is  not  per¬ 
missible  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
there  have  been  several  amendments,  and  other 
changes  in  the  law  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  meet 
these  various  requirements,  and  we  hope  the  country 
will  soon  enjoy  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
broad  market  for  such  paper,  and  increase  the  integ¬ 
rity,  economy,  safety,  facility  and  business  efficiency. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  basic  conditions,  our  imme¬ 
diate  problems  are  those  of  good  methods  and  good 
management,  making  it  incumbent  upon  us  all  to  ef¬ 
fectively  co-operate  with  the  banks  and  each  other, 
bringing  our  credit  methods  up  to  the  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  in  order  to  make  commercial  credit  as  liquid  as 
possible,  eliminating  lost  motion,  clearing  credit 
against  credit,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  maximum  of 
business  on  a  minimum  of  credit.  Unmatured  com¬ 
mercial  credit  in  negotiable  form  is  a  valid  asset  con¬ 
vertible  at  once  through  our  present  banking  machin¬ 
ery  into  cash  or  available  credit. 

Our  credit  methods  should  be  standardized  to  au¬ 
tomatically  produce  a  type  of  credit  instrument  which 
will  represent  distinctly  actual  sales  of  merchandise 
going  into  consumption,  and  the  terms  of  such  sales 
thus  bringing  into  existence  an  immense  value  of  self- 
liquidating  commercial  instruments  of  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  type,  which  show  upon  their  face  exactly  what 
they  are,  as  such  will  be  the  more  readily  absorbed 
by  the  banks  and  the  open  market. 


Bear  this  important  fact  firmly  in  mind — that  the 
trade  acceptance  represents  goods  that  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  sold.  A  plain  note  may  represent  borrowing  for 
any  purpose  and  does  not  necessarily  represent  trans¬ 
actions  of  a  self-liquidating  character,  and  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  against  goods  that  have  been  or  might  not  be 
sold  or  are  unsalable,  or  against  book  accounts  of  an 
unknown  character,  or  for  speculation  or  for  diversion 
into  outside  enterprises  or  for  purposes  of  an  unliquid 
or  of  an  obscure  character. 

During  these  times  especially,  there  are  very 
sound  and  excellent  reasons  justifying  the  business  man 
in  deciding  that  all  sales  of  goods  should  be  closed  on 
a  basis  of  cash  or  trade  acceptances. 

Another  important  feature  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  permitted  to  buy  trade 
acceptances,  but  not  plain  paper  in  the  open  market, 
and  have  made  a  preferential  re-discount  rate  on  them 
to  member  banks  in  recognition  of  their  desirability. 

When  the  trade  acceptance  is  paid,  there  are  a 
debt  and  a  deposit  canceled.  There  is  no  inflation  be¬ 
cause  the  acceptance  is  based  on  goods  going  into  con¬ 
sumption.  This  affords  a  very  elastic  and  flexible 
financial  system.  For  example;  There  are  ten  men 
sitting  around  a  table.  The  second  says  to  the  first, 
“You  owe  me  $10;  pay  me.”  Payment  is  made  with  a 
$10  bill.  The  third  man  says  to  the  second,  “You  owe 
me  $10;  pay  me,”  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated 
all  around  the  table ;  consequently  $100  worth  of  debts 
are  canceled  with  the  $10  bill.  The  same  able-bodied 
$10  bill  can  go  on  indefinitely  canceling  debts, 
liquidating  credits  to  connect  up  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  credit  or  trade  acceptance  for  the  $10  bill,  the 
principle  is  just  the  same. 

The  main  thing  is  for  us  to  organize  our  self- 
liquidating  credits  to  conect  up  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank. 

The  thing  radically  requiring  a  change  is  our  open 
book  account  credit  system  —  expensive,  antiquated, 
unscientific  and  cumbersome. 

The  adoption  of  the  trade  acceptance  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  trade  and  selling  terms.  It  will  never  come 
into  universal  use  until  the  selling  terms  are  universal¬ 
ly  changed  to  require  that  an  account  shall  be  closed 
either  by  cash,  less  discount,  or  by  trade  acceptance. 


HELPING  THE  CUSTOMERS  TO  HELP 
THEMSELVES 

Silk  lamp  shades  appeal  to  the  decorative  tastes 
of  most  women,  but  the  expense  often  balks  them.  The 
business  manager  of  an  Ohio  central  station  solved 
this  by  instructing  the  women  in  the  art  of  making 
their  own  silk  shades.  He  obtained  a  young  woman 
with  needlework  abilities  and  sent  her  to  a  needle 
school  in  Cleveland.  When  she  returned  he  opened  a 
department  of  instruction  for  home  silk  shade  manu¬ 
facture.  The  company  laid  in  a  line  of  wire  frames, 
silks  and  braids,  so  the  pupils  could  buy  the  materials 
at  the  place  of  instruction,  and  success  was  ini^ediate. 
There  are  now  as  many  as  thirty  women  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  in  one  afternoon  buying  material  and 
working  on  shades.  Purchases  of  lamps  to  fit  the 
shades  have  been  numerous.  The  instructor  makes 
shades  for  the  company  during  her  spare  tingle,  and  the 
profits  on  these  more  than  pay  her  salary. 


lighting 


PIXTURE< 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  HOME  is  the  place  where 
electric  fixtures  and  appliances  are  most  welcome.  In 
consequence,  this  effective  window  display  of  the  J. 
Walsh  Electric  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  appeal  to  the  very  type  of  passers-by  who 
might  become  customers.  The  window  represents  a 
fireside  corner  with  andirons,  fire  set  and  screen  com¬ 
plete,  as  well  as  the  display  of  electric  fixtures  and 
heaters  in  well  arranged  plan.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  show  everything  in  the  store,  nor  even  a  dozen  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  particular  type  of  wares  on  display — but 
rather  a  suggestion  is  made  of  just  how  pleasant  and 
cozy  it  might  prove  to  have  such  appliances  in  the 
home. 

Customers  never  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  be¬ 
cause  you  have  shown  only  a  round  coffee  pot  in  the 

window,  that  you  _ 

have  no  octagonal  ■ 

ones  stock. 

what  you  do 

they  are 

likely  to 


We^em  Ideas 


imagine 
all  sorts  and  varie¬ 
ties  which  might 
fit  their  taste  and 
to  come  in  and  ask 
for  them.  It  is  an 
interesting  psycho¬ 
logical  fact  that  a 
window  display 
sells  not  only  the 
product  on  display, 
but  the  entire  re¬ 
lated  line  of  goods. 

It  is  this  principle 
which  underlies  the 
value  of  the  win- 
d  o  w  illustrated 
here,  over  one 
which  might  con¬ 
tain  twice  as  many  heaters  and  fifty  separate  fixtures 
of  every  conceivable  type. 

A  SALES  CALENDAR  has  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  which  is  proposed 
as  a  nation-wide  schedule  for  the  sale  and  advertising 
of  electrical  appliances.  They  urge  that  all  distributors 
follow  this  schedule  so  that  the  purchasing  public  will 
have  its  attention  concentrated  on  particular  appli¬ 
ances.  The  effect  of  such  combined  efforts  is  bound 
to  produce  greater  results,  in  sales,  than  individual  ef¬ 
forts  of  dealers  pushing  in  different  directions.  The 
schedule  adopted  is  as  follows : 

January — Clearance  Sales. 

February — Warming  Pads. 

March — Vacuum  Cleaners. 

April — Sewing  Machine  Motors. 

May — Table  Stoves. 

June — Irons. 

July — Washing  Machines. 

August — Fans. 

September — Vacuum  Cleaners. 

October — Percolators. 

N  ovember — T  oasters. 

December — Christmas  Gifts. 


Artistic  and  effective 


It  YOO  ttsy  awajt  fro*  the  neeling  ot 
the  Society  In  Room  A,  Central  Library,  Thursday 
evening,  February  21,  «•  may  lack  Just  ONE 


of  having  a  qaorun 


PHASE  COMEI 


C.  J.  Hooas, 

Seerotary. 


Just  to  remind  you  that  business  meetings  should  be  attended 


ones  show  up.  And  then,  in  payment  for  their  trouble, 
even  their  time  is  wasted  by  a  count  which  results  in 
a  “no  quorum”  verdict,  with  no  business  possible.  The 
accompanying  card,  which  cleverly  forestalls  such  a 
happening,  will  therefore  be  appreciated  by  presidents 
and  overworked  secretaries,  and. may  serve  as  a  con¬ 
science  stimulant  to  some  of  the  members  who  habitu¬ 
ally  stay  away. 


\ 
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ELECTRIFYING  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

means  designing  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  electric  il¬ 
lumination,  irrespective  of  what  may  have  been  done 

in  the  past.  The  lighted 
lamp  itself  must  be  con¬ 
cealed  for  eye  comfort, 
and  obviously  a  fixture 
whose  every  line  is  de¬ 
signed  to  lead  up  to  this 
lamp  as  the  interesting 
point  of  the  fixture  is  in 
some  measure  incon¬ 
sistent.  The  need  for  a 
decorative  side 
fixture  which  shall  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  i  n  d  i  - 
rect  and  semi-indirect 
illumination  with  out 
calling  attention  to  it¬ 
self  as  a  light  source, 
has  been  met  by  Louis 
Christian  Mullgardt, 
the  well-known  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Court  of  All  Ages  of  the  1915  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exposition,  in  the  construction  as  used  in  the 
president’s  house  for  Stanford  University.  In  this 
case  the  wall  bracket  outlets  have  uniformly  been 
placed  higher  than  the  doors  and  windows,  nominally 
about  two  feet  below  the  ceilings.  The  lights  are  ar¬ 
ranged  back  of  semi-opaque  screens,  made  of  fabric  or 
glass,  in  metal  frames.  The  lamps  are  completely  con¬ 
cealed  from  view,  the  light  being  projected  on  all 
sides  against  the  wall  and  allowed  to  filter  through 
the  fabric  of  semi-opaque  glass  to  any  desired  degree 
of  intensity.  The  side  wings  of  the  screen  are  hinged 
and  controllable  by  means  of  cords,  from  below,  to 
admit  of  complete  control  of  the  light  on  either  side. 
The  fixture  is  distinctly  electrical  in  its  design,  and 
therefore  differs  from  the  conventional  electric  fixture 
designs,  which  are  customarily  based  on  the  principles 
of  oil,  gas,  or  candle  illumination. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  CUSTOMERS  as  to  how 
they  may  improve  on  their  tentative  wiring  plans  are 
often  appreciated.  One  of  the  suggestions  offered  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  contractor-dealer  is  that,  be¬ 
sides  an  adequate  supply  of  receptacles,  the  following 
hints  will  be  appreciated  by  the  man  who  really  wants 
convenient  wiring: 

Equip  all  side  wall  fixtures  with  pull  sockets — 
they  are  much  easier  to  turn  on  and  off. 

Provide  a  side  wall  fixture  on  each  side  of  the 
mirror  over  the  lavatory.  This  provides  illumination 
for  both  sides  of  the  face  in  shaving,  massaging,  etc., 
and  is  always  much  appreciated. 

Recommend  locking  sockets  or  receptacles  for  all 
out-door  lights.  They  will  prevent  possible  theft  of 
lamps  at  night  or  when  the  house  is  temporarily  un¬ 
occupied. 

Provide  three-way  switches  at  both  entrances  to 
a  room  (where  there  are  two  doorways)  to  facilitate 
turning  on  the  lights  without  traversing  the  room  in 
the  dark. 

Arrange  for  plenty  of  lights  in  the  cellar.  The 
cellar  stairs  should  be  well  lighted  and  there  should  be 
a  light  in  each  coal  bin  and  in  front  of  the  furnace. 


Always  place  a  light  where  it  will  shine  into  the 
refrigerator.  This  convenience  will  be  appreciated, 
and  will  save  the  spilling  of  much  liquid  food  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  facilitating  finding  articles  quickly. 

Always  arrange  three-way  switches  so  as  to  turn 
on  upstairs  hall  lights  from  downstairs,  as  well  as 
above,  and  vice  versa. 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  A  VACUUM  CLEANER 

was  discovered  by  the  workmen  of  the  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company  recently  when  called 
upon  to  pull  in  a  circuit  from  the  basement  through 
conduit  to  the  top  floor  of  the  Federal  Building  at 
Yakima,  Wash.  It  was  found  impossible  to  run.  an 
ordinary  wire  through  the  conduit,  due  to  its  being 
almost  full  of  service  wires.  It  occurred  to  one  of  the 
workmen  to  use  a  vacuum  cleaner.  The  vacuum  clean¬ 
er  was  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  conduit  and  a 
thread  drawn  through.  It  came  up  so  fast  that  half 
a  spool  of  thread  was  in  the  cleaner  before  the  machine 
could  be  stopped.  With  the  thread  as  a  starter,  a 
heavier  string  was  drawn  through,  which  enabled 
them  to  pull  in  the  circuit. 

WHILE  THEY  EAT  is  a  good  time  to  reach 
prospective  customers — or  so  thinks  B.  W.  Paul  of 
Medford,  Oregon.  The  ingenious  advertising  scheme 
illustrated  here  has  been  worked  out  by  him  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Medford.  The  shades  of 
these  very  attractive  table  lamps  are  made  up  of  col¬ 
ored  glass  slides  descriptive  of  various  electrical  ap- 


A  silent  method  of  talking:  shop  at  everybody’s  dinner 


plianccs  which  he  carries.  It  is  true  enough  that  the 
average  individual  is  actually  more  at  leisure  during 
meal  times  than  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day,  and  in 
consequence  perhaps  gives  more  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  lamp  shade  than  to  any  other  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  reaches  him.  The  very  novelty  of 
the  scheme  appeals  to  him  and  arouses  his  interest — 
as  well  as  the  appropriateness  of  the  advertising 
method  to  an  electrical  business.  And  then,  when  he 
comes  to  visit  the  store  he  finds  it  so  well  arranged, 
with  windows  neat  and  attractive  and  interior  to 
match,  that  more  than  likely  the  purchase  is  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  spot. 


A  new  idea  in  wall  fixtures 
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A  LESSON  ON  THE  PROPER  WAY  TO 
APPROACH  A  CUSTOMER 

BY  ELrMA  STEINMAN 

(You  would  enjoy  attending  a  cUus  in  $alesmanship  as  it 
is  taught  to  clerks  in  our  large  department  stores,  wouldn't 
you?  Well,  here’s  a  chance — for  this  is  a  sample  as  actu¬ 
ally  given  by  the  educational  director  of  the  Emporium, 

San  Francisco,  Read  it  and  then  see  if  the  clerk  in  your 
store  doesn’t  say,  “Something  for  you?”  to  the  next  cus¬ 
tomer  who  comes  in.  The  article  carries  a  suggestion  to 
every  dealer  as  to  how  the  principles  of  good  salesmanship 
may  be  brought  home  even  to  a  clerk  not  born  with  “the 
gift,” — The  Editor.) 

“Presuming  that  it  wouid  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
Just  how  so  intangibie  a  matter  as  saiesmanship  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  ciass  iesson,  I  invite  you  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  such  a  ciass . “  (Here  foiiowed  time  and 

piace.) 

This  message  greeted  The  Observer’s  eye  as  he 
sat  down  at  his  desk  one  morning.  The  Observer 
smiled,  for  he  was  a  doubting  Thomas  on  the  subj'ect 
of  training  a  salesman,  and  more  than  once  had  he 
taken  a  definite  stand  on  his  pet  maxim,  “A  good  sales¬ 
man  is  a  born  one — you  can't  make  him  through  train- 

»  * 

ing. 

But  The  Observer  prided  himself  on  being  open- 
minded,  so  he  accepted  the  invitation.  At  the  appoint¬ 
ed  time  he  entered  the  class-room,  A  discussion  was 
in  full  swing  as  to  the  difference  between  outside  and 
inside  selling  (the  lesson  of  the  previous  day). 

After  reviewing  the  conclusions  the  discussion 
proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  day : 

“Approach  to  Customer” 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  history  of  the  business 
of  trading.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  buying 
and  selling  business? 

Here  followed  from  one  member  of  the  class  a  short 
history  of  early  trading  in  the  days  when  men  first  began  spe¬ 
cializing  and  exchanged  commodities  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  each  other  (evidently  the  subject  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  lesson). 

What  do  you  consider  the  simplest  of  our  modern 
retail  businesses? 

The  small  store  on  the  crossroads,  where  the  proprietor 
runs  his  own  business  (buying  and  selling)  in  a  community 
of  which  he  knows  every  member  personally. 

Name  some  of  the  forms  of  retail  business  —  not 
large  department. stores  like  ours — and  compare  them 
with  the  little  country  store. 

From  several  answers  the  following  list  was  compiled: 

A  specialty  shop,  including:  Grocery  stores,  drug  stores, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  clothing  specialty  shop. 

A  small  business  in  a  large  city. 

A  small  business  in  a  small  community. 

A  discussion  followed  of  the  difference  between  these 
businesses  in  the  attitude  a  S.  P.  in  each  would  have  toward 
his  customers. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  department  store 
as  the  “city  cousin”  to  that  little  country  store?  What 
is  the  difference? 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  was  developed  the  big  dif¬ 
ference  between  handling  a  customer  you  know  personally  and 
a  customer  who  is  primarily  a  customer. 

The  importance  of  the  S.  P.  positions  as  representative 
of  the  management  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  customer 
was  emphasized. 


Preliminary  Approach 

What  outside  influence  may  affect  your  customer 
before  she  reaches  the  store? 

1.  Advertisements.  The  selling  values  of  various  adver¬ 
tisements  were  compared  and  discussed  as  to  the  effect  they 
would  have  on  prospective  customers  and  the  impression  they 
gave. 

2.  Windows. — This  was  discussed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  point  was  developed  that  there  must  be  a  motive  behind 
each  window  as  to  the  kind  of  people  who  are  to  be  attracted 
by  it. 

Bargain  windows. 

High-class  merchandise. 

Any  specialty  or  seasonal  merchandise. 

3.  Location  of  the  store. — Discussion  as  to  accessibility 
of  the  store  and  its  effect  on  trade. 

4.  Previous  experiences.  —  Either  a  pleasant  or  an  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  will  react  on  the  next  person  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  customer.  The  value  of  careful  directions 
was  emphasized. 

5.  Attitude  of  salespeople. 

Actual  Approach 

What  do  you  say  or  do  when  you  approach  your 
customer? 

A  blackboard  list  was  made  of  all  the  methods  used. 
Here  are  a  few  typical  answers: 

“Something  for  you?” 

“Something  in .  ?” 

“Do  you  wish  something?” 

“Can  I  do  anything  for  you?” 

“Can  I  be  of  service?” 

“How  can  I  help  you?” 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

Do  you 'always  say  the  same  thing  to  every  cus¬ 
tomer  ? 

1.  No,  I  don’t  think  I  do!  I  - .  Why,  I  never 

thought  about  it.  I  don’t  know  what  I  say. 

2.  Yes,  I  always  say,  “Something  for  you?”  You  have 
to  say  something  to  a  customer,  and  that  breaks  the  ice  and 
then  she  either  says  what  she  wants  or  she  says,  “I’m  just 
looking,”  or  lets  you  know  somehow  whether  she  wants  you 
to  wait  on  her. 

Do  you  only  wait  on  customers  when  they  ask 
you  for  some  certain  article? 

Yes;  I  don’t  like  to  be  bothered  myself,  so  I  never 
bother  my  customers  by  following  them  around.  If  they  want 
anything  they  generally  come  and  ask  me  about  it.  I’m  always 
glad  to  tell  them. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  might  be 
people  who  would  like  to  be  shown  things  and  told 
about  them — that  many  times  there  are  new  things 
that  your  customers  know  nothing  about,  but  in  which 
they  would  be  very  much  interested? 

Why,  I  guess  that  is  right  enough! 

Yours  is  the  household  department,  is  it  not? 
There  are  so  many  interesting  things  to  learn  in  that 
department.  Try  your  next  “just  looking”  customer 
on  the  new  dish  washer  that  has  just  come  in.  You 
may  not  sell  her,  but  you  can’t  fail  to  interest  her  and 
— she  may  tell  her  friends  about  it. 

Well,  but  suppose  I  was  fooling  around  with  a  customer 
like  that  and  another  customer  came  in;  I  might  lose  a  sale. 

True,  you  might.  But  you  will  find  you  break 
pretty  even  on  that  point.  For  every  customer  you 
lose  in  that  way.  I’m  sure  you  will  make  up  many 
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times  by  the  sales  you  make  to  “just  looking”  cus¬ 
tomers. 

But  some  customers  don’t  want  to  be  bothered — I  don’t 
when  I  go  into  a  store. 

True  again.  If  your  customer  doesn’t  want  them, 
don’t  force  your  attentions  upon  her.  Remember,  you 
want  her  to  come  back,  but  most  customers  are  pleased 
to  be  shown  and  told  about  things  if  you  don’t  make 
them  feel  that  they  must  buy  the  article  at  once  to  re¬ 
pay  you  for  your  effort. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  subject,  does  no  one  ap¬ 
proach  a  customer  without  asking  a  question? 

A  quiet  girl,  who  had  heretofore  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion,  spoke  up: 

Yes,  I  do.  I  just  look  at  my  customer,  and  say  “Good 
morning.”  That  gives  me  time  to  size  her  up  and  I  can  tell 
whether  she  is  cross  or  not  or  Just  how  I  will  have  to  talk  to 
her. 

What  do  you  sell  ? 

I  am  at  the  front  tables.  We  have  all  sorts  of  different 
merchandise  there. 

What  do  you  do  then  when  you’ve  said  “good 
morning”  ? 

Then  I  begin  to  talk  about  my  merchandise.  In  the 
morning  when  I’m  dusting,  I  always  look  everything  over  and 
pick  out  what  I  call  my  “sellers.”  These  I  use  to  talk  about 
first.  I  think  that  if  a  customer  stops  at  my  table  she  is  in¬ 
terested  in  what  I  have  and  I  don’t  ask  her  any  questions, 
because  she  may  change  her  mind.  Of  course,  I  don’t  want  to 
make  her  take  anything  she  doesn’t  want,  because  she  can  re¬ 
turn  it,  and  I  don’t  like  “come  backs.”  But  I  can  find  out 
more  quickly  what  she  wants  in  my  way  than  if  I  asked  her 
a  question.  Then,  too,  if  she  said  “No,”  I  wouldn’t  have  a 
chance,  and  if  she  said  “Yes,”  I’d  have  to  find  out  anyway  Just 
what  she  wanted. 

What  do  the  rest  of  you  think  about  that? 

Opinions  pro  and  con  were  eagerly  advanced  with  experi¬ 
ences  to  back  them. 

We’ll  stop  here  today — but  let  me  tell  you  my 

opinion.  I  agree  with  Miss - ’s  method.  Now, 

don’t  agree  or  disagree.  Please,  all  of  you,  go  back 
to  your  departments  and  try  it  out  today.  Then  we’ll 
discuss  results  tomorrow.  But,  remember,  every  cus¬ 
tomer  is  different — don’t  treat  them  all  alike  study 
each  one  and  then  apply  to  Golden  Rule.  Put  your¬ 
self  on  your  customer’s  side  of  the  counter  as  well  as 
your  own.  A  poor  question  like  “Something  for  you?” 
at  the  start  may  be  the  reason  for  your  customer’s  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  everything  you  show  her — may  even 
lose  you  the  sale. 

Please  try  it  out,  and  then  we  can  discuss  the  re¬ 
sults.  _ 

The  class  left — The  Observer  with  them.  But  he 
w’as  much  disturbed  as  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions. 
He  entered  his  own  place  of  business  with  a  changed 
attitude. 

Were  his  salesmen  really  so  good  as  he  thought 
they  were?  There  was  one  of  them  now  saying: 
“Something  for  the  house  today?”  Why  did  he  have 
to  ask  that  question — he  might  have  known — 

The  Observer  stopped — he  was  thinking  almost  in 

the  very  words  of  Miss  - ,  whom  he  had  just 

heard. 

There  might  be  something  in  it  after  all — he  had 
been  losing  business  lately  and  had  thought  his  mer¬ 
chandise  was  to  blame — perhaps — The  Observer  deter¬ 
mined  to  look  about  him. 


“IF  I  WERE  AN  ELECTRICAL  DEALER” 

BY  C.  E.  WIGGIN 

(A  neighbor  can  often  see  the  faults  of  another  man's 
busiriess  better  than  the  man  himself.  What  a  dealer 
would  do  if  he  were  b  jobber  was  reported  in  our  last 
issue,  and  here  the  jobber  has  a  chance  to  come  back. 

The  article  forms  part  of  a  talk  given  before  the  San 
Francisco  Development  League  by  a  man  who  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  prominent  jobbing  houses  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. — The  Editor.) 

Assuming  a  properly  located  and  attractive  store, 
my  first  aim  would  be  to  acquire  a  stock  of  goods 
from  which  to  serve  my  customers  efficiently. 

Service  to  my  customers  means  that  I  must  have 
the  proper  service,  therefore  I  must  be  careful  to  se¬ 
lect  reliable  sources  of  supply.  In  a  way  I  would  treat 
the  jobbing  fraternity  as  a  family  affair.  I  have  to  live 
with  my  family  all  my  life,  therefore  I  strive  to  make 
my  family  life  a  pleasant  one. 

I  should  make  my  relations  with  the  jobbers  close 
and  friendly,  seeking  their  counsel  and  advice,  asking 
no  favors  which  I  would  not  be  willing  to  grant  were 
the  situation  reversed,  keep  my  promises  and  conduct 
my  business  with  them  in  an  honest  and  honorable 
way — I  should  expect  and  without  doubt  receive  like 
treatment  from  them. 

I  would  be  an  active  member  of  any  association  of 
dealers  in  my  line,  believing  them  to  be  indispensable 
to  our  business  welfare  when  conducted  on  a  strictly 
moral  as  well  as  legal  basis. 

The  business  of  the  electrical  dealer  and  contrac¬ 
tor  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  central  station 
that  it  demands  the  closest  co-operation  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dealer  and  his  association  with  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  and  its  employees,  and  I  would  use  my  utmost 
endeavors  to  bring  about  the  closest  possible  working 
arrangement  between  these  two  branches 

Regarding  my  customers,  I  should  always  endea¬ 
vor  to  give  them  prompt  and  efficient  service,  teach 
them  to  expect  it,  by  careful  attention  to  their  wants 
and  wishes,  by  offering  them  modern  and  up-to-date 
appliances  at  living  prices.  Have  them  waited  on  by 
pleasant  and  courteous  clerks  who  could  and  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  use  arid  abuse  of  things  electrical  in  good, 
plain — not  technical — English. 

I  would  always  have  on  my  counters  some  new  ar¬ 
ticle  or  one  that  customers  or  clerks  might  operate 
while  conversing.  A  feed-through  switch  hooked  up 
to  some  device  might  lead  to  the  sale  of  a  percolator 
or  a  toaster,  or  a  “C-2”  lamp  burning  might  insure  a 
permanent  lamp  customer,  or  a  Sew-Ezy  Motor  the 
sale  of  a  sewing  machine  to  a  customer  who  had  drop¬ 
ped  in  to  purchase  a  fuse  plug  or  a  dry  battery. 

I  would  have  a  house-to-house  canvass  made  of  all 
customers  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  offering  goods  on 
trial  where  the  conditions  seemed  favorable,  but  in  any 
event  advising  them  of  a  place  near  at  hand  where 
electrical  devices  could  be  had. 

If  the  various  branches  of  the  electrical  industry 
would  work  together  on  the  basis  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
each  doing  for  the  others  as  they  would  have  the  others 
do  for  them,  it  would  bring  about  a  situation  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  none  of  us  would  regret  any  sacrifice  we 
might  have  had  to  make,  a  situation  that  cannot  be 
achieved  where  one  branch  does  the  cooing  and  the 
other  the  operating. 
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Co-operative  Campaign  Problems _ 

BY  A.  L.  SPRING 

(In  the  travels  of  the  California  Co-operative  Campaign 
representatives,  they  come  in  contact  with  almost  every 
conceivable  problem  which  the  contractor-dealer  must 
face.  The  articles  of  this  page  represent  the  analysis  of 
some  of  these  problems  by  the  representative  from  South¬ 
ern  California.  The  suggestions  should  prove  of  particu¬ 
lar  value  as  coming  from  a  specialist  in  this  very  field. — 

The  Editor.) 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  CONTRACTOR- 
DEALER 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  electrical 
contractor-dealer  to  increase  his  sales  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  is  to  see  that  in  every  house  he  wires  ample 
outlets  are  provided  for  the  use  of  various  appliances. 
When  this  is  done,  someone  is  going  to  make  the  sale 
of  them,  and  there  is  no  one  in  such  a  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so  as  the  contractor-dealer,  who  is  so  closely 
in  touch  with  the  job.  When  giving  the  estimate  to 
the  owner,  his  attention  should  be  called  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  having  installed  several  conveniently  located 
outlets,  each  for  the  use  of  one  or  more  popular  elec¬ 
tric  appliances.  The  contractor-dealer  should  impress 
on  the  owner  the  great  convenience  these  additional 
outlets  will  offer  for  years  to  come.  Some  contractor- 
dealers  raise  the  objection  that  if  a  figure  is  given  in¬ 
cluding  these  extra  outlets  they  will  lose  the  job,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  times  just  such  things  prop¬ 
erly  called  to  the  owner’s  attention,  will  get  the  job 
for  the  aggressive  contractor-dealer.  However,  if 
there  is  any  probability  of  this  losing  the  job  for  him, 
two  figures  can  be  given,  one  including  the  extras  and 
the  other  not  including  them  ;  the  one  including  the  ex¬ 
tras,  however,  should  be  strongly  recommended.  These 
extra  outlets  encourage  the  purchase  of  appliances  and 
often  mean  that  they  will  be  used  much  more,  due  to 
convenience.  Also  many  appliances  now  on  the  shelf 
a  large  part  of  the  time  would  be  in  use  every  day  if 
outlets  had  been  provided  for  them. 

The  owner’s  appliance  business  should  be  solicited 
at  the  time  the  job  is  roughed  in ;  secured  if  possible 
when  the  finish  work  is  done,  or  followed  further  until 
the  order  is  obtained.  Now  the  question  is  what  can 
the  contractor-dealer  do  to  sell  the  largest  number  of 
appliances  to  these  owners.  One  of  the  best  methods 
for  increasing  appliance  sales  on  these  jobs  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  wiremen  to  sell  them  by  paying  each  one 
a  bonus  on  all  sales  of  appliances  which  he  makes. 
This  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  cases  and  the  extra 
incentive  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  sales. 

The  wiremen  should  be  coached  in  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
pliances  so  that  they  may  make  as  many  sales  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  contractor-dealer  should  arrange  evening 
meetings  at  which  he,  his  salesmen  and  wiremen 
should  be  instructed  in  selling  appliai\ces.  Jobbers’ 
and  manufacturers’  salesmen  will  gladly  furnish  this 
assistance  by  giving  the  best  talking  points  on  their 
line  of  goods  and  showing  those  present  the  best  way 
to  sell  them.  This  is  educational  and  instructive  and 
is  a  service  which  every  manufacturer  and  jobber  is 
anxious  to  give  and  one  which  is  far  too  seldom  ac¬ 
cepted.  If  the  contractor-dealer  is  to  become  the  vital 
factor  in  the  sale  of  appliances  which  all  branches  of 
our  industry  desire  him  to  be  and  are  willing  to  ma- 
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terially  assist  him  in  becoming,  he  should  capitalize 
this  and  every  other  available  opportunity. 

CHANGES  OF  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 

Frequent  changes  of  window  displays  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  advantage  of 
show  windows,  which  are  the  dealer’s  best  advertising 
asset.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  electrical  dealers 
make  these  changes  frequently  enough,  and  the  balance 
are  very  neglectful  in  this  regard. 

In  most  cases  there  is  no  regular  time  set  to 
change  the  windows,  but  they  are  attended  to  when 
the  one  who  cares  for  them  gets  time  to  do  so.  When 
this  is  the  case  they  are  usually  very  poorly  kept,  be¬ 
cause  often  weeks  roll  by  before  it  is  felt  that  time  can 
be  spared  to  give  them  any  attention. 

Certain  definite  times  should  be  set  aside  to  dress 
the  windows.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  day  a  week 
on  which  this  is  always  done,  and  the  choice  of  the  day 
is  surely  worthy  of  consideration,  as  there  are  often 
very  good  reasons  why  one  day  is  much  better  than 
another.  If  a  dealer’s  store  is  so  located  that  many 
people  pass  it  on  Sunday  on  their  way  to  church,  then 
the  w'indows  should  certainly  be  dressed  on  Saturday, 
so  that  they  will  be  new  to  the  public  and  in  best  shape 
to  obtain  results  at  the  most  opportune  time. 

If  the  dealer’s  store  is  in  the  Masonic  building  or 
near  the  Elks  Club,  for  instance,  the  changes  in  the 
windows  could  well  be  made  on  the  day,  the  night  of 
which,  the  crowd  passes  to  and  from  lodge.  These  are 
just  two  instances  where  a  certain  day  each  week 
would  be  the  best  for  window  decorating.  There  are 
numerous  others;  in  fact  every  dealer  should  make  a 
study  of  his  case,  then  set  a  certain  day,  and  see  to  it 
that  his  windows  are  always  changed  on  that  day. 

The  public  judges  the  merchant  by  his  show  win¬ 
dows  and  frequent  regular  changes  do  much  to  raise 
this  judgment. 

CENTRAL  STATION  CO-OPERATION 

The  central  stations  receive  numerous  inquiries 
for  construction  work,  appliances  and  supplies  which 
they  do  not  handle,  but  on  which  they  refer  the  pros¬ 
pect  to  the  electrical  contractors  and  dealers.  It  is  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  industry  that  these  inquiries 
are  not  all  referred  to  one  contractor  and  dealer  in 
each  town,  but  are  distributed  among  them. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  handle  these  inquiries 
than  to  let  the  consumer  decide  for  himself  who  he  will 
have  do  the  work  or  from  whom  he  will  make  his  pur¬ 
chase.  In  all  but  the  largest  cities  this  can  be  done 
by  the  central  station  making  a  list  of  the  contractors 
and  dealers  in  the  town,  arranging  the  list  alphabet¬ 
ically  and  giving  the  addresses.  This  list  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  men  in  the  central  sta¬ 
tion’s  employ  who  receive  such  inquiries  by  telephone, 
mail  or  direct.  Also  a  copy  of  the  list  should  be 
framed  and  hung  near  the  counter  of  the  central  sta¬ 
tion’s  office.  The  employees  can  refer  the  prospects 
intelligently  and  impartially  from  the  list  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  and  those  persons  coming  in  to  the  office  can 
be  referred  to  the  list  on  the  wall  and  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  whom  they  will  favor. 

Another  plan  which  can  be  followed  is  to  have  this 
list  printed  on  cards  so  that  when  a  consumer  makes 
inquiry  a  card  can  be  handed  or  mailed  to  him.  This 
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is  a  refinement  of  service  as  well  as  the  means  of  im¬ 
partial  co-operation. 

In  large  cities  the  same  plans  can  be  followed  by 
dividing  the  cities  into  districts,  referring  the  prospect 
either  direct  to  the  list  or  to  those  in  his  district,  or 
using  a  card  on  whch  the  entire  list  is  printed.  In  this 
way  each  contractor  and  dealer  would  feel  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  station  was  co-operating  with  him  and  he  would 
reciprocate,  instead  of  feeling  that  the  central  station 
was  partial  in  its  co-operation. 


THE  CONTRACTOR-DEALER  AND  CREDIT 
BUILDING 

BY  AL.BEatT  H.  ELLIOT 

( h  may  appear  to  the  contractor-dealer  that  it  i$  pure  gain 
to  himself  and  others  in  his  business  if  a  jobber  adopts  an 
over-generous  credit  policy,  but  in  reality  it  is  his  loss. 

For  it  brings  him  into  competition  with  rivals  who  are 
conducting  business  on  the  capital  of  the  jobber,  and  on 
an  unsound  basis  which  he  must  meet  to  keep  the  trade. 

A  wise  credit  policy  is  of  even  more  importance  to  the 
seller  of  the  goods — indeed,  a  credit  association  which 
shall  take  a  firm  stand  in  fixing  credit  limits  is  shown  to 
he  almost  a  necessity  in  the  industry.  The  author,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers 
Association,  is  well  known  as  a  progressive  thinker  in 
the  electrical  business  field. — The  Editor.) 

The  extension  or  restriction  of  credit  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  science  of  business.  Too  often  we 
assume  that  the  credit  part  of  business  is  only  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil — a  kind  of  excrescence  to  be  tolerated  but  re¬ 
stricted  in  its  growth.  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
thought  and  study  are  expended  on  the  credit  side  of 
a  business  in  comparison  with  the  work  done  in  the 
sales  end.  Rarely  do  we  find  that  close  working  har¬ 
mony,  even  in  a  single  organization,  between  the  credit 
and  sales  departments  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

Scientific  credit  administration  is  of  benefit  not 
only  to  the  organization  selling  goods,  but  also  to  the 
customer  who  buys.  Some  electrical  men  still  believe 
in  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  there  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  between  the  seller  and  buyer,  so  far  as 
credit  questions  are  concerned.  The  conflict  arises  be¬ 
cause  the  seller  is  trying  to  restrict  the  credit  of  the 
buyer,  while  the  latter  is  struggling  to  get  as  large  a 
credit  accommodation  as  possible.  The  use  of  the 
word  “accommodation”  indicates  the  whole  trouble 
with  this  point  of  view.  If  the  seller  extends  to  the 
buyer  just  the  amount  of  credit  to  which  the  buyer  is 
entitled,  there  is  no  question  of  accommodation  about 
it,  and  the  other  customers  of  the  seller  who  may  also 
be  competitors  of  the  particular  buyer  are  not  put  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  by  undue  credit  “accommoda¬ 
tion”  unfairly  extended  to  a  favored  one  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Every  credit  problem  should  be  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  from  which  we  view  the  electrical  business 
in  its  broad  scope.  The  undue  extension  or  restriction 
of  credit  is  an  unfair  trade  practice.  The  contractor- 
dealer  who  conducts  his  business  properly  is  entitled 
to  an  extension  of  credit  based  upon  his  business 
showing,  is  unfairly  treated  when  his  competitor 
w’hose  business  is  a  menace  to  the  electrical  industry 
is  kept  alive  through  credit  extensions  which  are  mere 
accommodations.  From  the  broad  standpoint  of  the 
general  good  of  the  electrical  industry,  every  member 
thereof  has  a  right  to  complain  when  a  seller  insists 
upon  the  policy  of  keeping  a  customer  alive  by  feeding 


him  with  the  oxygen  treatment  of  credit  extension  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  good  business. 

The  other  customers  of  the  seller  may  complain 
because  they  are  thrown  into  a  grossly  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  with  contractor-dealers  who  are  doing  business 
on  the  seller’s  capital  rather  than  their  own.  And  thus 
we  see  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole  industry 
every  contractor-dealer,  whether  a  customer  of  the 
particular  seller  or  not,  is  interested  in  the  seller’s 
credit  problems.  Also,  seller  competitors  are  interest¬ 
ed,  because  when  a  seller  makes  a  credit  extension 
which  is  not  justified,  other  sellers  are  forced  by  com¬ 
petition  into  the  same  bad  practice  with  resulting  losses 
and  business  disruption. 

A  wise  credit  policy  may  result  in  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  the  contractor-dealers.  Obviously 
each  honest  contractor-dealer  who  is  justly  proud  of 
his  business,  however  small  it  may  be,  does  not  fear  a 
credit  classification  which  is  fair  and  just  to  all  in  the 
business.  He  does  not  expect  more  credit  than  he  is 
entitled  to.  He  realizes  that  a  too-extensive  credit 
does  more  harm  than  good.  It  lures  a  man  toward  the 
rocks  of  bankruptcy.  But  when  he  sees  a  competitor 
given  accommodation  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he 
realizes  that  he  is  thrown  into  unfair  competition  be¬ 
cause  his  competitor  is  working  on  capital  which  he 
has  neither  earned  nor  borrowed.  He  then  has  a  right 
to  protest  to  his  dealer. 

A  credit  association  which  educates  the  sellers  in 
the  idea  that  a  wise  credit  policy  benefits  both  the  sell¬ 
ers  and  the  buyers  performs  a  real  function  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  business.  One  seller  acting  alone  is  but  a  feeble 
voice  protesting  against  a  credit  extension  which  is 
bad  from  every  point  of  view.  All  sellers  acting  in 
same  spirit  of  co-operation  can  enforce  a  wise  credit 
policy,  however  radical  it  may  seem,  provided,  of 
course,  that  it  is  in  fact  wise.  The  partnership  relation 
which  arises  between  a  seller  with  a  bad  credit  policy 
and  a  contractor-dealer  who  is  doing  business  on  the 
seller’s  capital,  is  such  a  serious  menace  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  business  generally  that  it  must  be  destroyed  for 
the  good  of  both  the  sellers  and  the  contractor-dealers. 

Much  money  and  time  are  spent  educating  the 
contractor-dealer  so  that  he  will  take  his  work  at  a 
profit-bearing  price.  Why  should  a  seller  extend  credit 
to  a  contractor-dealer  who  has  displayed  persistence 
in  taking  work  at  a  loss?  Why  should  such  practices, 
unfair  alike  to  sellers  and  contractor-dealers,  be  tol¬ 
erated?  The  answer  to  these  questions  suggests  that 
an  enlightened  credit  policy  will  do  more  than  we  at 
first  suppose  in  building  up  a  healthy  business.  And 
all  those  engaged  in  the  business  should  be  interested 
in  the  upbuilding  which  can  be  brought  about  by 
proper  co-operation  amongst  jobbers  and  contractors 
in  carrying  out  a  credit  policy  which  is  both  just  and 
wise. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MAZDA  LAMPS 

The  figures  showing  the  manufacture  of  Mazda 
lamps  are  exceedingly  interesting.  In  1914  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Mazda  lamps  was  74,000,000;  in  1915,  99,- 
000,000;  in  1916,  121,000,000;  and  for  1917  it  will  run 
close  to  138,000,000.  There  is  an  increase  under  war 
conditions  of  70  per  cent.  The  increase  has  been 
brought  about  without  an  increase  in  price  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  N.  A.  E.  C.  AND  D. 

.  L.  Goodwin,  in  his  efforts  to  upbuild  a  more  help¬ 
ful  and  effective  organization  among  electrical  contractor- 
dealers,  will  ever  meet  with  encouragement  from  his  many 
friends  in  the  West,  where  he  originally  inaugurated  his 
present  plan  that  is  now  receiving  national  recogni¬ 
tion.  To  those  who  have  not  had  full  opportunity  to 
study  the  new  constitution  of  the  Nalional  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers,  which  embodies  the 
salient  features  of  the  so-called  Goodwin  Plan,  the  follow¬ 
ing  concise  statement  by  W.  Creighton  Peet,  chairman  of 
the  association,  will  be  of  interest. — The  Editor.) 

Transfer  of  National  Association  Affairs 

The  new  National  Constitution  was  put  into  effect  offi¬ 
cially  on  January  22,  1918,  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  when  President 
Steames,  representing  the  old  form  of  organization  (N.  E.  C. 
A.),  formally  turned  over  to  the 
National  Chairman,  representing 
the  new  form  of  organization 
(National  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers), 
the  affairs  and  funds  of  the  N.  E. 

C.  A.  The  transfer  did  not  abol¬ 
ish  the  old  organization.  Tt 
changed  its  name  and  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  did  not  affect  the 
status  of  members  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  at  that  time. 

Form  of  Organization 

Each  organization,  viz..  Nation¬ 
al,  Division,  State,  District,  and 
Section,  is  controlled  by  a  Chair¬ 
man  and  Executive  Committee. 

The  National  is  divided  into 
three  Divisions  for  organization 
purposes  and  to  provide  meetings 
more  accessible  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber. 

The  Divisions,  known  as  the  At¬ 
lantic,  Central  and  Pacific,  are 
controlled  and  supported  by  the 
National. 

The  State  Association  is  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  State  controls  the  Na¬ 
tional  membership  of  the  State, 
but  in  membership  and  financial 
matters  deals  direct  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary.  It  controls  the 
District  Associations. 

Districts  are  of  two  kinds^  Undivided  and  Divided,  as 
may  be  decided  by  the  members  there  located. 

An  Undivided  District  is  one  covering  a  smaller  commu¬ 
nity  where  all  members  can  conveniently  hold  monthly  meet¬ 
ings.  The  District  officers  and  Executive  Committee  are 
elected  at  District  meetings. 

In  larger  Districts  where  business  conditions  require  it 
a  District  may  be  divided  into  Sections.  The  Divided  District 
is  governed  by  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  Section,  and  this  Executive  Committee 
elects  the  District  officers. 

It  is  intended  that  there  will  eventually  be  provided  in 
all  sub-divisions  of  the  National,  official  secretaries  through 
whom  the  educational  and  other  work  of  the  National  will  be 
carried  out,  thus: 

1.  From  the  National  to  the  Division  Secretaries. 

2.  Prom  the  Division  Secretaries  to  the  State  Secre¬ 
taries  within  the  Division. 

3.  From  the  State  Secretaries  to  the  District  Secretaries 
within  the  State. 

4.  Prom  the  District  Secretaries  to  the  Section  Secre¬ 
taries  in  a  Divided  District. 


Membership 

National  membership  must  come  through  the  District 
and  State  Associations  and  in  a  Divided  District  through  the  • 
Section  of  the  District. 

Application  blanks  will  be  provided  by  the  National  Secre¬ 
tary  and  will  contain  on  the  reverse  side  the  classification  blank. 

Both  blanks  must  be  completely  filled  and  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  membership  fees  (unless  waived)  and  by  the 
cui-rent  quarter's  dues  of  the  District,  State  and  National  Asso¬ 
ciations. 

Said  application  shall  first  be  presented  to  the  District 
Secretary  (or  to  the  Section  Secretary  in  a  Divided  District). 

If  elected  by  the  District  or  by  the  Section  of  a  Dis¬ 
trict  the  application  with  certificate  of  membership  attached 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Secretary. 

When  approved  by  the  State  Executive  Committee,  the 
applicant  becomes  a  member  of 
the  State  Association  and  upon 
notification  from  the  State  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  National  Secretary  he 
also  becomes  a  member  of  the 
National. 

In  states  not  yet  organized  and 
pending  such  organization,  appli¬ 
cations  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Division. 

In  Districts  not  yet  organized 
and  pending  such  organization, 
applications  shall  be  sent  to  the 
State  Secretary. 

Members  whose  dues  were  paid 
on  or  before  January  22,  1918,  re¬ 
main  in  good  standing  until  June 
1,  1918  (the  expiration  of  the  for¬ 
mer  fiscal  year),  and  their  dues 
under  the  new  plan  will  begin  at 
that  date. 

Members  in  arrears  on  January 
22,  1918,  thereupon  automatically 
ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  and  must  make 
application  as  new  members. 

All  members  must  be  classified 
aimv  ally.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
will  be  issued  annually  by  the 
National  Secretary  direct  to  the 
member.  This  blank  must  be 
filled  in  and  signed  within  two 
weeks,  and  returned. 

Dues  of  the  National,  State  and 
District  are  payable  quarterly  in  advance  upon  receipt  of  in¬ 
voice  from  District  or  Section  Secretary,  to  whom  remittance 
should  be  made. 

Dues  of  members  are  based  on  their  gross  sales,  and  dues 
of  associate  members  are  based  on  their  gross  sales  in  the 
electrical  or  retail  department  of  their  business. 

Eligibility  of  Membership 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  doing  electrical  construc¬ 
tion  or  repairs,  or  selling  electrical  supplies,  merchandise,  ap¬ 
pliances,  fixtures  or  apparatus  at  retail  is  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers. 

This  definition  would  include  manufacturers,  central  sta¬ 
tions,  Jobbers,  contractors,  dealers,  electric  fixture  manufac¬ 
turers,  department  stores,  hardware  stores,  etc ,  etc.,  who  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer. 

The  above  are  eligible  as  “members”  if  such  contract¬ 
ing  and  retailing  form  the  principal  part  of  their  business, 
and  are  eligible  as  "associate  members”  if  such  retailing 
forms  a  department  or  minor  part  of  their  business. 


ARTICLE  II 

The  objects  for  which  this  Association  is  formed 
are: 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  its  members. 

To  distribute  among  them  the  fullest  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable  in  regard  to  all  matters  affecting 
the  electrical  contracting  and  retail  electrical  mer¬ 
chandising  business. 

To  issue  engineering  and  data  sheets  required 
in  electrical  engineering  and  electrical  contract¬ 
ing  problems. 

To  collect  data  relating  to  the  business  of  elec¬ 
trical  contracting  and  retail  merchandising. 

To  aid  in  bringing  about  more  friendly  relations 
between  electrical  contractors  and  electrical  retail 
dealers  and  others  engaged  in  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try. 

To  assist  in  marketing  high  grade  electrical  ma¬ 
terial  and  apparatus  of  American  manufacture. 

To  encourage  its  members  in  establishing  and 
conducting  attractive  retail  electrical  stores. 

To  elevate  the  standard  of  electrical  installa¬ 
tions. 

To  co-operate  with  State  Boards  of  Under¬ 
writers  and  State  and  Municipal  Inspection  De¬ 
partments,  Engineers,  Architects,  Jobbers,  Public 
Utility  Companies,  Municipal  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Companies  and  State  and  Local  Electrical 
Credit  Associations  to  generally  improve  business 
conditions. 

To  collect  and  diffuse  information  affecting  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  builders  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  erecting  buildings. 


I 
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Technical  Hints 


DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  GEORGE  A.  SCHNEIDER 

(The  connections  in  cable  systems,  either  at  the  terminal 
blocks  or  apparatus  to  tohich  cable  is  connected,  are  very 
likely  to  be  the  weakest  link  in  the  installation  unless 
they  are  properly  made.  The  instructions  given  here  are 
right  up  to  the  minute,  and  represent  the  very  latest  and 
approved  practice.  The  author,  who  is  a  Western  man,  is 
now  head  of  the  Western  Electric  office  in  Buffalo,  and  in 
touch  with  practical  problems  as  t/iey  are  met  in  actual 
practice. — The  Editor.) 

INSTALLATION  OF  CABLES  FOR  INTERIOR 
TELEPHONE  SYSTEMS 


Terminal  and  Connecting  Blocks 

The  simplest  form  of  connecting  block  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  This  block  consists  of  a  number  of  terminal 

posts  imbedded  in  a 
hard  composition 
base,  the  posts  being 
staggered  to  facili- 
t  a  t  e  connections. 
These  blocks  should 
be  mounted  upon  a 
board,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  room  left  for 
fastening  the  cables 
to  the  board.  Con¬ 
necting  blocks  of  this 
type  are  not  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  protecting 
cover.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  advisable,  when 
possible,  to  use  the 
larger  and  more  com¬ 
plete  cable  termin¬ 
als.  These  are  made 
completely  of  wood 
suitably  shellacked 
to  prevent  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moisture  and 
have  a  base  with  suf¬ 
ficient  space  for  supporting  the  cables  and  have  a 
japanned  sheet  metal  cover.  The  terminals  are  num¬ 
bered  for  convenience  in  making  connections  or  tests 
of  the  system.  Each  terminal  post  of  the  terminal 
blocks  or  connecting  blocks  is  equipped  with  a  number 
of  washers.  When  connecting  more  than  one  wire  to 
a  post,  these  washers  should  be  used  to  separate  the 
conductors  and  prevent  the  wires  from  cutting  each 
other.  For  this  reason  avoid  twisting  together  a  num¬ 
ber  of  w’ires  for  connection  to  one  terminal  post.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  wires  should  always  be  wrapped  about  the 
posts  in  a  right-hand  direction  so  they  will  tend  to 
tighten  instead  of  loosen  as  the  nuts  are  tightened. 


Connecting  block  with  staggered  ter¬ 
minal  posts — Fig.  1 


Preparing  the  Cable  for  Connections 
The  cable  should  be  lined  up  paralled  with  the 
board  on  which  the  terminals  are  mounted,  allowing  a 
length  of  4  to  6  inches  of  cable  to  extend  beyond  the 
last  terminal.  Mark  the  cable  at  a  point  about  to 
2  inches  back  of  the  first  terminal.  From  this  mark  to 
the  end  remove  the  cable  covering. 

If  the  cable  has  a  lead  sheath,  the  latter  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  first  making  a  very  slight  cut  around  the 


cable  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  about  one- third  through  the 
lead.  The  lead  sheath  can  then  be  broken  off  at  this 
point  by  bending  it  backward  and  forward,  as  in  Fig. 
3,  after  which  it  can  be  easily  pulled  free  of  the  cable, 
as  in  Fig.  4.  In  cold  weather  or  if  the  cable  has  been 
bent  or  twisted  the  sheath  may  not  come  off  easily. 


Removal  of  lead  sheath — a  cut  one-third  through  the  covering — 

Fig.  2 

In  that  case,  heat  the  end  to  be  pulled  off  with  a 
candle.  This  will  soften  the  wax  inside  the  cable  and 
allow  the  lead  sheath  to  be  removed  without  danger 
of  injuring  the  insulation  or  conductors. 

If  the  cable  has  a  braided  covering,  instead  of  a 
lead  sheath,  the  covering  can  be  removed  by  making  a 
slit,  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife,  lengthwise  from  the 
marked  point  on  the  cable  to  the  end.  In  making  this 
cut  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  cutting  the  insula- 


By  bending  the  cable  back  and  forth  at  the  break,  the  sheath  is 
easily  broken — Fig.  3 

• 

tions  of  the  conductors.  After  this  cut  has  been  made, 
the' braiding  can  be  peeled  off  and  removed  with  a  pair 
of  cutters.  A  wrapping  of  lacing  twine  should  then  be 
made  around  the  cable  where  the  braiding  ends  to 
prevent  any  further  loosening  of  the  covering  and  in¬ 
sulation  at  that  point. 

After  the  covering  has  been  removed  from  the 
cable,  the  wires  should  be  formed,  fanned  out  and 
sewed  up  so  that  they  will  have  the  proper  shape  for 
connecting  to  the  terminals.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  small  wooden  board,  Fig.  5.  The  mark¬ 
ing  of  the  board  depends  entirely  upon  the  location 


After  it  Is  broken,  the  sheath  can  be  removed  by  simply  pulling 
free  of  the  cable — Fig.  4 

of  the  terminals  to  which  the  wires  are  to  be  con¬ 
nected.  The  method  of  using  this  board  and  forming 
the  wires  for  a  cable  of  any  size  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  instructions  which  apply  to  a  cable 
arranged  for  connecting  to  a  28  post  terminal  block : 

Mark  the  board,  as  in  Fig.  5,  each  outside  X  mark 
being  made  at  a  point  where  a  wire  is  to  be  brought  to 


A  terminal,  and  a  center  X  mark  in  the  line  between  insulation  has  been  removed,  the  cabh 
them.  The  vertical  distance  between  the  X  marks  off  the  forming  board  and  connected 
will  be  the  same  as  between  the  terminals  of  the  ap-  It  is  advisable  to  shellac  the  form 

paratus.  The  horizontal  distance  between  the  outside  cable  with  a  transparent  shellac,  wl 
X  marks  will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  block  the  insulation  from  fraying.  Care 
on  which  the  terminals  are  mounted.  Small  nails  are  to  remove  any  piece  of  wire  which 
then  driven  in  the  X  marks  and  the  end  of  the  cable  in  among  the  terminals  while  wiring, 
laid  out  flat  on  the  board  against  these  nails.  The  source  of  trouble  if  not  done.  Every 
wires  are  then  brought  out  from  the  cable  in  the  order  nut  should  also  be  examined  to  insui 
in  which  they  should  run  to  the  terminals  and  twisted  tive  connections, 
around  the  center  nails  as  in  Fig.  6.  Lacing  twine 

should  then  be  stitched  around  the  cable  to  hold  the  Battery  Connections 

wires  permanently  in  position.  The  proper  stitch  to  In  laying  out  the  cable  system  il 

use  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  that  it  is  customary  to  connect  the  1 

Another  method  to  secure  the  same  results  consists  for  the  installation  by  means  of  wir 
of  drilling  small  holes,  about  j/i  inch  in  diameter, 
through  the  board  at  the  outside  X  marks  and  push- 
ing  the  proper  wires  through  these  holes  and  then  .  , 

stitching  the  cable  with  lacing  twine  as  already  ex-  1]  ^  ^  ^ 

plained.  |j  |7'  Ji) 

The  conductors  should  then  be  cut  off  at  a  point  j  JlJ  Tljl 

about  1  inch  beyond  that  required  to  reach  the  ter-  gy*™—  Ji  1 

minals  when  the  cable  is  in  its  final  position.  The  in-  'I 


The  final  shape  of  the 
cable  ends.  The  wires 
are  brought  out  from 
the  cable  In  the  order 
in  which  they  should 
run  and  twisted  around 
the  center  nails. 


Board  used  for  conve¬ 
nience  in  fanning  out 
and  sewing  up  cables 
so  they  will  have  the 
proper  shape  for  con¬ 
necting  to  the  termin¬ 
als.  Small  nails  are 
driven  in  the  X  marks 
or  small  holes  bored  for 
the  proper  wires. 


1 1  the  cable.  The  number  of  wires  will  depend  upon  the 

I  I  jiumber  of  sets  of  batteries  required.  Some  telephone 

I I  '■  systems  require  only  one  set  of  batteries,  which  supply 

.  li  both  talking  and  ringing  current.  Others  require 

_ _ <r,  a  separate  talking  and  ringing  battery,  but  in  any  case 

not  more  than  four  wires  are  required.  For  this  rea- 
e  should  then  be  removed  to  about  son  cable  is  not  often  used  for  this  purpose,  but  of 
1.  This  is  usually  done  by  squeez-  course  there  is  no  objection  in  doing  so.  It  should 
with  a  pair  of  flat-nose  pliers.  If  further  be  noted  that  an  extra  set  of  batteries  is  usual- 
is  applied,  the  insulation  can  then  ly  required  when  door  openers  are  to  be  used  in 
A  knife  should  not  be  used  for  cut-  conjunction  with  the  system.  The  connections 
A  knife  may  nick  the  wire,  later  from  the  battery  to  the  system  of  conductors  is  made 
k  and  causing  trouble.  After  the  at  one  terminal  box,  whichever  is  most  convenient. 


The  proper  stitch  to  be  used  In  lacing  the  wires  permanently  in  positioi 
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AGENCIES  IN  ELECTRICAL  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

(The  cooperative  movement  in  the  electrical  industry  has  perhaps  its  strongest  foothold  in  the  West.  The 
California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  represents  a  broad  stand  for  united  effort  between  central  sta¬ 
tion,  jobber,  manufacturer  and  contractor-dealer.  The  various  leagues  and  local  societies  of  the  West,  as 
represented  here  by  one  or  two  instances  are  also  mediums  for  spreading  cooperative  feeling.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  of  recent  events  is  in  the  home-coming  of  W.  L.  Goodwin,  who  undoubtedly 
more  than  any  other  one  figure,  has  stood  for  cooperation,  and  who  now  returns  from  the  successful 
organization  of  the  industry  in  the  East  to  take  part  in  the  coming  cooperative  convention. — The  Editor.) 


BILL  GOODWIN  AND  THE  GOODWIN  PLAN 

BY  W.  D.  KOHL.WET 

When  our  friend,  W.  L.  Goodwin,  left  us  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  the  California  State  Association  of 

Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers  —  in  fact,  all  kin¬ 
dred  organizations  over 
this  Pacific  Coast — suffered 
a  very  distinct  loss  and  one 
that  has  been  very  much 
felt.  His  strength  and  force 
were  still  much  needed  to 
secure  a  solid  foundation 
for  our  work. 

He  is  coming  home  and 
will  be  with  us  at  Del 
Monte,  and  will  show  us 
how  to  prepare  a  firmer 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  solidly  the  asso¬ 
ciation  which  will  be  a  monument  in  the  industry.  Mr. 
Goodwin  has  been  hard  at  work  night  and  day,  his 
every  effort  has  been  constructive  organization  for 
the  industry  at  large;  his  work  in  the  East  was 
launched  through  the  N.  E.  C.  A.,  and  the  platform 
upon  which  it  was  adopted  at  New  Orleans  passed  the 
censorship  of  the  entire  national  organization  without 
the  change  of  a  single  word,  which  in  itself  speaks 
volumes.  Rapid  strides  have  been  made  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  but  few  states  are  outside  of  the  national 
fold.  California,  the  state  of  real  progressive  work, 
and  the  mother  of  real  association  work,  is  still  outside 
of  this  fold ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  only  until  the  Del 
Monte  meeting.  Matters  of  great  importance  as  re¬ 
gards  the  financing  of  the  present  California  Electrical 
Co-operative  Campaign  have  kept  us  out  until  now, 
but  means  to  our  joining  the  national  movement  at 
this  time  have  been  found,  and  everything  points  to  a 
happy  solution. 

Let  us  all  give  Mr.  Goodwin  a  joyous  welcome ; 
he  has  done  more  for  the  industry  than  any  other  one 
man — has  spent  24  hours  of  many  days  on  our  prob¬ 
lem,  and  therefore  let  us  all  show  him  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  answering  the  roll  call  at  Del  Monte. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  CONTRACTOR- 
DEALER  ORGANIZATION  EFFORT 

BY  M.  A.  DE  LEnV 

The  general  trend  upon  the  part  of  all  branches 
of  the  electrical  industry  is  to  place  it  on  a  firmer  busi¬ 
ness  basis.  The  method  now  under  way  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  by  the  electrical  contractor-dealers  has 
taken  shape  in  plans  to  form  a  simple  but  complete 
organization  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  its 
territories  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

It  must  be  quite  evident  to  all  concerned  that 
without  an  organization  which  will  bind  all  branches 


of  the  industry  together,  any  unity  of  purpose  is  im¬ 
possible. 

The  work  undertaken  proposes  the  organization 
not  only  of  contractors  and  dealers,  but  co-ordination 
of  effort  with  the  jobbers  and  manufacturers  to  the 
end  that  uniform  and  equitable  business  policies  may 
be  established  and  maintained. 

The  central  station  forms  also  an  important  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  scheme.  In  some  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  these  organizations  have  been  hithereto  “playing 
it  alone,”  as  it  were,  with  more  or  less  primitive  con¬ 
ception  of  the  part  that  co-operation  plays  in  business 
success.  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  through  the 
medium  of  public  service  commissions  and  combined 
co-operative  effort,  the  general  situation  has  shown 
marked  improvement,  but  there  are  other  sections 
where  the  central  stations  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  improve  general  business  by  co¬ 
operating  with  the  contractor-dealer. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  proposed  is  to 
place  business  on  a  sound  basis  throughout  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  believing  that  in  this  way 
alone,  can  real  gains  be  made  by  any  of  the  individual 
units. 

In  short,  the  aim  is  to  inject  common  sense  buM- 
ness  principles  into  all  branches  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try.  On  the  latter  statement,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  writer’s  mind  that  he  at  once  steps  into  an  argu¬ 
ment — to  anticipate  which  he  admits  that  it  is  his  be¬ 
lief  that  very  little  common  sense  has  been  displayed 
in  any  branch  of  the  electrical  industry,  except  a  little 
of  very  recent  birth. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  which  to  the  writer’s 
mind,  will  be  questioned  only  by  men  in  the  lower 
steps  of  the  business  from  their  own  selfish  interests, 
a  tremendous  virgin  field  lies  before  the  pioneers  in 
this  movement  toward  organization.  The  question,  of 
course,  remains — are  these  various  fields  worthy  of 
the  effort?  Can  these  fields  be  brought  to  that  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellent  necessary  to  have  and  hold  their  just 
place  in  the  commercial  world?  The  writer  believes 
that  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 


THE  RISE  OF  LOCAL  ELECTRICAL  LEAGUES 

Guided  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  in  the  West,  the  past  year  has  seen  a  remarkable 
revival  of  the  usefulness  of  local  organizations  among 
men  of  the  industry  in  the  forwarding  of  matters  elec¬ 
trical. 

The  strenuous  call  upon  the  time  of  men  of  the 
electrical  industry  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  the  day  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  all  organizations  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Practically  every  organization  in  civic  life  is 
feeling  this  same  crisis. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  when  men  had  greater  need  for  a  forum  for 


W.  U  GOODWIN 


the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  yet  the  many  diverse 
activities  in  which  the  necessities  of  the  hour  force 
them  to  engage  forbid  the  keeping  of  many  former  or¬ 
ganization  engagements.  So  serious  has  this  become 
in  various  localities  of  the  West  that  consideration  is 
being  given  to  abandoning  several  of  the  organizations 
of  a  more  or  less  conflicting  nature  and  merging  them 
into  one  all-absorbing  society. 

What  is  principally  needed  in  all  cases  is  an  open 
forum,  properly  financed,  where  men  may  meet  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  views  on  important 
questions  of  the  day,  especially  such  questions  as  are 
found  perplexing  in  the  daily  routine  of  present  day 
emergency  work.  Such  programs  as  may  be  planned 
should  have  very  decided  characteristics,  and  in  order 
to  bind  the  organized  effort  to  the  industry  it  serves 
the  underlying  motive  should  at  all  times  be  for  the 
development  of  a  wider  and  more  helpful  use  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy  in  meeting  present  day  problems,  remem¬ 
bering  at  all  times  the  war  necessities  of  the  hour. 

In  Southern  California  the  Los  Angeles  Jovian 
Electric  League  is  a  splendid  type  of  wide-awake  ac-  . 

tivity.  Under  H. 
- N.  Session,  com¬ 
mercial  engineer 
for  the  Southern 
California  Edison 
Company,  this  or¬ 
ganization  has 
forged  ahead  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  sea¬ 
son  and  today  is 
a  bond  among 
men  of  the  indus¬ 
try  that  is  prov¬ 
ing  itself  well 
worth  while.  The 
fraternalism  of  its 
membership,  un¬ 
der  lively  enter¬ 
tainment  and  get- 
together  features, 
has  been  develop¬ 
ed  to  a  very  high 
H.  N.  Sessions,  president  Los  Angeles  state  of  heloful- 
JOYlan  Electric  Lea^e  ^ 


As  instances  of  successful  meetings  that  have  been 
held  during  the  past  year  which  may  serve  other  lo- 

E  calities  for  suggestions,  the 

.  following  are  sample  pro- 

^  grams  that  have  proved  re- 

I  markably  helpful  and  well- 

^  attended  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
ts  cisco  Electrical  Develop- 

K  1.  “Old  Timers’  Day.” 

Held  just  prior  to  Thanks- 
giving  Day.  Members  over 
sixty  years  old  who  had 
seen  twenty-five  years  or 
R.  E.  Fisher,  president  San  more  of  service  in  the  in- 

opment  League  dustry,  invited  as  guests  of 

honor. 

2.  “Railroad  Commission  Day.”  Entire  Railroad 
Commission  of  California,  including  its  chief  electrical 
engineer,  invited  as  guests  of  honor  to  discuss  vital 
problems  of  present  day  need. 

3.  “Ladies’  Day.”  Distinguished  ladies  from  col¬ 
lege,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Food  Control  and  other  present  day 
activities  as  guests.  Meeting  devoted  to  present  day 
problems  of  women  in  their  relation  to  the  industry. 

•4.  Civil  Engineers’  Day.  Distinguished  civil  en¬ 
gineers  from  university  faculties  and  professional  life 
invited  to  tell  of  problems  of  closer  relationship  with 
electrical  industry. 

5.  “Architects’  Day.”  A  most  helpful  gathering 
of  architects  in  which  many  vital  points  of  mutual  bet¬ 
terment  were  .brought  out. 

6.  “Daylight  Saving  and  Other  Public  Necessity 
Problems.”  Meeting  addressed  by  Samuel  Insull,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  which  men  of  the  industry  were  led  to  see 
new  light  on  perplexing  problems  of  present  day  in¬ 
terest. 

7.  “Foreign  Commerce  Day.”  Meeting  devoted  to 
discussion  of  increasing  friendly  commercial  and  engi¬ 
neering  relations  with  countries  bordering  the  Pacific. 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  American  consuls  invited 
as  guests.  Electricity’s  future  part  in  Oriental  rela¬ 
tions  especially  emphasized. 


A.  L.  SPRING 


THE  CALIFORNIA  ELECTRICAL  CO-OPERATIVE 
CAMPAIGN 

The  California  Electrical  Co-operative  Campaign,  which  has 
been  approved  and  contributed  to  by  the  contractor-dealers, 
jobbers,  manufacturers  and  central  stations  of  California,  to 
the  extent  of  $12,000,  is  now  well  under  way.  Detailed  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  helpful  movement  were  given  in  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  for  January  15,  1918,  page  84,  and  April  1,  1918, 
page  326.  The  campaign  is  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
best  known  men  in  the  commercial  side  of  the  industry  in 
the  West. 

Two  field  agents  have  been  appointed  to  act  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  advisory  committee — A.  L.  Spring  for  the  Southern 
and  W.  F.  Brainerd  for  the  Northern  section  of  the  state. 
Both  of  these  young  men  have  had  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  California  field,  and  it  is  believed  that  effective 
results  are  bound  to  follow  the  earnest  effort  they  are  now 
giving  to  the  work. 


e 

K 
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(In  case  another  man  obtains  a  patent  on  the  device  you  have  invented,  it  is  still  possible  for  you  to  file 
your  claims,  and  if  your  inventive  act  is  actually  prior  to  his,  to  obtain  your  patent.  An  extremely  clear 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  elements  involved  in  an  '"interference”  proceeding,  and  a  word  of 
caution  which  should  be  carefully  followed  by  inventors,  go  to  make  this  article  one  of  particular  value 
and  interest.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  firm  of  White  &  Frost,  prominent  patent  attorneys  of  San 
Francisco. — The  Editor.) 


NOTES  ON  PATENT  LAW 
Interference  Proceeding 

If  one  A  files  an  application  for  a  patent  and,  in 
such  application,  discloses  an  invention  which  is  also 
disclosed  in  an  application  previously  filed  by  one  B 
and  upon  which  no  patent  has  been  issued  to  B,  the 
Patent  Office  may  declare  an  “interference”  between 
such  pending  applications  of  A  and  B  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  A  or  B  was  the  first  inventor 
and,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  patent  for  such  inven¬ 
tion. 

Also,  if  one  A  files  an  application  disclosing  and 
claiming  an  invention  which  is  also  covered  by  a 
patent  issued  to  one  B  within  two  years  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  A’s  application  was  filed,  the  Patent 
Office  may  declare  an  interference  between  A’s  appli¬ 
cation  and  B’s  patent,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  A  was  the  first  inventor  and,  therefore,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  patent. 

Patent  Office  Rule  93  reads  as  follows : 

“An  interference  is  a  proceeding  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  question  of  priority  of  in¬ 
vention  between  two  or  more  parties  claiming  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  patentable  invention.  *  *  The 

fact  that  one  of  the  parties  has  already  obtained  a 
patent  will  not  prevent  an  interference,  for,  although 
the  Commissioner  has  no  power  to  cancel  a  patent, 
he  may  grant  another  patent  for  the  same  invention,  to 
a  person  who  proves  to  be  the  prior  inventor.” 

If,  in  an  interference  between  A’s  application  and 
B’s  patent,  it  is  decided  A  was  the  first  inventor,  a 
patent  is  issued  to  A,  who  then  can  bring  suit  against 
B,  in  some  United  States  District  Court,  and  in  such 
suit  obtain  a  judgment  canceling  B’s  patent  on  the 
ground  B  w'as  not  the  first  inventor  and,  therefore,  was 
not  entitled  to  the  issuance  of  such  patent  to  him. 

When  an  interference  is  declared,  each  of  the  par¬ 
ties  thereto  is  required  to  file  a  “preliminary  state¬ 
ment,”  under  oath,  showing  the  following  facts: 

(a)  The  date  of  conception  of  the  invention  involved  in 
the  interference. 

(b)  The  date  upon  which  was  made  the  first  drawing 
disclosing  the  invention,  and  the  date  upon  which  was  made 
the  first  written  description  of  the  invention. 

(c)  The  date  upon  which  the  invention  was  first  dis¬ 
closed  to  others. 

(d)  The  date  upon  which  the  invention  was  “reduced 
to  practice,"  that  is,  embodied  in  a  practical  machine,  or  if 
a  process,  practically  used. 

(e)  A  statement  showing  the  extent  of  use  of  the  in¬ 
vention. 

These  preliminary  statements  must  be  carefully 
prepared,  as  the  parties  are  strictly  held,  in  their  proofs, 
to  the  dates  set  up  therein.  If  a  party  prove  any  date 


earlier  than  alleged  in  his  preliminary  statement,  such 
proof  is  held  to  establish  the  date  alleged  and  no  other. 

After  the  filing  of  the  preliminary  statements, 
times  are  fixed  by  the  Patent  Office  within  which  the 
parties  must  put  in  their  proofs  to  substantiate  the 
facts  set  forth  in  their  respective  preliminary  state¬ 
ments.  These  proofs  usually  consist  of  oral  testimony 
taken  before  a  notary  public  at  the  place  where  the 
party  and  witnesses  reside.  Such  oral  testimony  of 
witnesses  is  usually  corroborated  by  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  and  by  models  and  machines  concerning  which 
the  testimony  is  given.  The  opposing  party  is  usually 
represented  at  the  taking  of  such  testimony  by  his 
attorney,  who  may  cross-examine  the  witnesses. 

In  determining  whether  A  or  B  should  be  ad¬ 
judged  the  first  inventor  of  the  invention  for  which 
each  of  them  seeks  a  patent,  the  following  facts  are 
deemed  of  controlling  importance,  to  wit: 

1.  Date  of  “conception”  of  the  invention. 

Note. — As  the  “conception”  of  an  Invention  is  a  mental 
operation,  the  proof  thereof  usually  can  be  made  only  by 
proving  a  disclosure  of  such  conception  to  others  by  means  of 
an  oral  or  written  description  of  the  “inventive  idea  of 
means,”  and,  therefore,  such  date  of  disclosure  to  others  is, 
practically  speaking,  the  date  on  which  the  inventor  must 
usually  rely  as  his  date  of  conception. 

2.  “Reduction  to  practice”  of  the  invention  by  embody¬ 
ing  it  in  a  practically  operative  machine  or  art. 

3.  The  “diligence”  with  which  the  inventor  reduces  to 
oractice  his  invention,  after  mentally  conceiving  it. 

If  A  conceived  the  invention  and  first  reduced  it 
to  practice,  he  would  be  adjudged  the  first  inventor 
without  regard  to  his  diligence  in  so  reducing  it  to 
practice. 

If  A  first  conceived  the  invention  but  was  later 
than  B,  in  reducing  it  to  practice,  A  would  still  be 
adjudged  the  first  inventor,  if  he  could  show  that  he 
was,  at  all  times,  diligently  at' work  in  attempting  to 
reduce  his  invention  to  practice. 

If  A  conceived  the  invention  after  B’s  date  of  con¬ 
ception  thereof,  but  A  first  reduced  it  to  practice  and 
B  could  not  prove  himself  to  have  been  diligent  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reduce  the  invention  to  practice,  A  would 
be  adjudged  the  first  inventor  and  entitled  to  the 
patent. 

As  any  inventor,  in  order  to  protect  his  invention 
and  patent  therefor,  may  be  called  on  to  prove  the 
various  facts  referred  to  in  such  a  preliminary  state¬ 
ment,  our  advice  to  all  inventors  is: 

1.  Date  all  sketches  and  drawings,  disclosing  your  in¬ 
vention,  at  the  time  they  are  made  by  or  for  you. 

2.  Preserve  and  keep  all  such  sketches  and  drawings,  as 
you  may  need  them  as  proof,  years  after  your  patent  is  issued. 

3.  When  you  exhibit  such  a  sketch  or  drawing  to  an¬ 
other  person,  before  filing  your  application,  have  such  per- 


son  sign  his  name  thereon,  together  with  the  date  on  which 
the  drawing  is  shown  to  him. 

4.  Preserve  and  keep  all  bills  and  other  documents 
showing  the  respective  dates  on  which  materials  were  bought 
for  and  work  done  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  your  first 
models  and  machine  embodying  your  invention. 

5.  Preserve  and  keep  the  first  models  embodying  your 
invention. 

6.  When  you  exhibit  such  a  model  to  another  person, 
before  filing  your  application,  have  such  person  sign  his 
name  thereon  together  with  the  date  of  such  exhibition 
thereof  to  him. 

7.  Preserve  and  keep  all  documentary  evidence,  etc., 
which  can  be  used  to  prove  any  of  the  facts  referred  to  in 
such  a  preliminary  statement. 

As  tKe  filing  of  an  application  is  deemed  a  “con¬ 
structive  reduction  to  practice,”  it  is  important  for  an 
inventor  to  file  his  application  as  soon  as  he  can  after 
perfecting  his  invention. 

WESTERN  INVENTIONS 
Temperature  Control  System 

Patent  No.  1,256,969,  issued  to  Frank  Ahlburg,  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  assigned  to  the  Electric  Fruit 
Marking  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  discloses  a  novel  and  meri¬ 
torious  electric  system  for  controlling  the  temperatures  of 
electric  heating  elements.  An  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
provide  a  system  for  controlling  the  temperature  or  main¬ 
taining  a  substantially  constant  temperature  in  one  or  a 
plurality  of  electric  heating  units.  The  system  is  particularly 
adapted  to  control  the  temperature  of  electrically  heated 


hollow  turbine  rotor  is  provided  with  apertures  opening  behind 
the  blades.  Water  is  fed  into  the  rotor  and  out  through  the 


apertures  against  the  back  of  the  blades,  thereby  keeping 
them  comparatively  cool. 

Apparatus  for  Testing  Petroleum 
Patent  No.  1,257,199,  issued  to  Roy  C.  Dundas  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  describes  a  method  of  treating  petroleum 
and  an  apparatus  for  carrying  out  the  process.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  plurality  of  chambers,  in  each  of  which  is  sus¬ 


pended  a  vaporizing  fine,  which  is  spaced  from  the  side  walls 
of  the  chamber.  Hot  gases  are  introduced  into  the  top  of 
the  first  chamber,  whence  they  pass  down  around  the  flue  and 
then  up  through  the  flue  into  the  next  chamber,  where  their 
movement  is  repeated.  Petroleum  is  sprayed  into  the  bottom 
of  each  flue  and  the  spray  is  carried  by  the  hot  gas  stream. 

Electrolytic  Cell 

Patent  No.  1,256,319,  issued  to  Thomas  C.  Hitt  of  Se¬ 
attle,  Washington,  shows  an  electrolytic  cell  in  which  the 
anodes  are  partly  enclosed  in  boxes  which  are  nartly  sub- 


irons,  electrically  heated  ovens,  electrically  heated  printing  n:  "  7' 7 

dies,  or  other  electrically  heated  devices.  The  patent  shows 

the  system  as  applied  to  a  plurality  of  heating  units  arranged  merged  in  the  electrolyte.  The  anodes  depend  from  the  boxes 

in  parallel,  the  temperature  of  which  is  maintained  substan-  and  the  feed  wires  are  connected  to  the  anodes  within  the 

tially  constant  Connected  in  the  power  circuit  out  of  thermal  boxes,  being  thereby  sealed  against  electrolytic  action, 
contact  with  the  heating  elements,  is  a  master  heating  ele¬ 
ment,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  with  the  temperature 
of  the  heating  elements  to  be  controlled.  Associated  with  the 
master  heating  element  is  a  thermostat  which  is  connected 
to  a  solenoid  operated  switch,  which  opens  and  closes  the 
power  circuit  when  the  previously  determined  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures  are  reached.  The  thermostat  is  ad¬ 
justable  to  cause  the  switch  to  operate  for  variations  in  a 
few  degrees  of  temperature,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
plurality  of  heating  elements  is  maintained  substantially  con¬ 
stant. 

Gas  Turbine 

Patent  No.  1,255,924,  issued  to  Willis  D.  A.  Peaslee  of 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  discloses  an  ingenious  form  of  gas  tur¬ 
bine.  It  is  well  known  that  the  principal  difficulty  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  operation  of  a  gas  turbine  is  the  extremely  high 
temperature  which  obtains  within  the  turbine,  causing  the 
blades  to  bend  and  wari?,  and  in  some  Instances  to  melt. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  this  difficulty,  and  one 
method  is  proposed  in  this  patent.  In  this  construction,  the 


shaped  insulator  arranged  therein  at  the  center,  so  that  the 
cylinder  protects  the  insulator  from  rain  and  snow.  Extend¬ 
ing  through  the  cylinder  and  the  insulator  and  secured  to  the 
insulator  is  a  beam,  the  ends  of  which  project  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder. 
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( In  Spain  you  take  your  electric  fixtures  and  all  your  wiring  arrangements  along  with  you  when  you  move. 
In  China  your  house  will  probably  be  betted  outfitted,  with  the  modern  tendency  toward  electrification. 
Mexico  reports  increased  fares  for  tramway  systems  in  response  to  high  costs  of  materials.  In  this  country 
war  gardens  and  aeroplanes  occupy  prominent  places  in  the  public's  interest,  as  noted  below. — The  Editor.) 


The  latest  is  the  door-bell  fire  alarm.  An  inex¬ 
pensive  electric  fire  alarm  has  been  made  that  may  be 
attached  to  any  electric  door-bell.  When  the  fire  starts 
and  raises  the  room  temperature  above  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  the  door-bell  will  ring  until  it  is  shut  off. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  central  station  “trouble”  man  in  one  of  our  West¬ 
ern  cities  was  recently  called  upon  to  remedy  a  short 
circuit  in  a  floor  plug.  He  found  that  a  member  of 
the  household  had  concealed  $30  in  gold  in  this  con¬ 
venient  hiding  place.  With  this  removed  (and  returned 
to  the  owner)  the  trouble  was  remedied. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

China  is  well  on  the  way  to  electrification  with 
her  electric  bells,  telephones,  lights,  motors,  to  say 
nothing  of  native  electrical  fitters  and  hundreds  of 
Chinese  shops  that  deal  in  electrical  devices.  In  Peking, 
alone,  there  is  a  school  for  the  training  of  wireless  oper¬ 
ators  and  there  are  many  native  telegraph  operators. 


Although  we  have  come  to  think  of  the  landscape 
poster  as  almost  an  American  institution,  when  you 
think  of  it,  the  name  itself  is  more  akin  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  method  of  round  street  posts  for  advertising.  In¬ 
deed,  they  are  said  to  have  originated  in  •  London, 
where  in  former  times  the  footways  of  London  were 
separated  from  the  drives  by  a  line  of  posts,  on  which 
advertisements  were  displayed. 

«  «  4c 

The  right  of  way  along  railway  tracks,  whether 
transcontinental  or  electric  suburban,  comprises  much 
ground  which  is  adaptable  for  planting  to  war  gar¬ 
dens.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  not  only 
planting  gardens  itself  in  connection  with  section 
houses,  and  through  encouraging  employees  to  raise 
vegetables  on  company  land,  but  it  is  leasing  any  such 
available  property  to  outsiders  who  wish  to  start  war 
gardens. 


That  the  tendency  to  increase  fares  along  with  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  not  confined  to  this  country  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  recent  report  from  Mexico  that  the  “Sec¬ 
retary  of  Communications”  has  authorized  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Mexican  tramway  company  to  raise 
the  fares  on  its  city  lines  from  6  to  10  cents. 

4!  4s  ♦ 

At  best  the  life  of  an  aeroplane  is  but  two  months 
and  the  engine  must  be  overhauled  after  seventy-five 
hours.  To  supply  the  needs  of  our  forces  in  France, 
this  means  that  we  should  supply  something  like  five 
thousand  planes  a  month.  No  wonder  that  cedar  tele¬ 
graph  poles  are  scare  and  our  lumber  men  are  cut¬ 
ting  spruce  for  airplane  parts ! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Just  to  point  out  how  much  improvement  is 
possible  in  the  speeding  up  of  processes  with  which 
we  have  been  quite  satisfied — photographers  with  the 
aviation  observation  corps  in  France  must  develop 
plates,  print  the  pictures  and  place  the  finished 
product  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligence  officer  in  about 
ten  minutes  after  the  films  are  received  from  the 
airplane. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Some  combination  companies  supplying  both  gas 
and  electric  service  are  now  recognizing  their  ability 
to  economize  on  billing  and  mailing  expense  through 
joint  bills  for  both  services.  The  saving  is,  of  course, 
apparent,  and  its  effect  on  collections  and  on  book¬ 
keeping  are  to  be  considered.  The  customer  receiving 
one  bill  instead  of  two  at  different  times  is  not  faced 
with  the  annoyance  of  the  double  service.  Besides, 
'  with  one  customer  account  the  necessity  of  going  over 
his  account  twice  is  eliminated. 


It  is  the  usual  custom  in  Spain  for  householders 
and  apartment  dwellers  to  install  their  own  electric 
lighting  wires  and  arrangements,  carrying  away  with 
them  when  they  move  all  these  fixtures  as  well  as 
bulbs  and  lamps.  In  the  interior  of  buildings,  the  light 
wires  are  usually  visible  in  consequence.  As  the  Span¬ 
ish  are  generally  fond  of  light  the  illumination  is  fre¬ 
quently  brilliant  and  the  light  fixtures  correspondingly 
elaborate. 

4t  4"  ♦ 

Some  people  think  that  machine  milking  hurts 
cows  and  tends  to  dry  up  the  milk,  but  this  impression 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  say  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  dairy  experts.  “Interested  Jap’s 
Santa,”  the  cow  which  holds  the  Jersey  State  record 
for  bufterfat  production  for  one  year,  was  milked  with 
a  milking  machine  during  the  lactation  period  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  one  and  produced  9052  pounds  of 
milk  and  587.95  pounds  of  butterfat  during  the  period. 

♦  4!  41 

To  the  electrical  men  who  are  tending  war  gar¬ 
dens  the  aphis  is  a  familiar  pest,  but  his  doom  is  writ¬ 
ten.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  harvests  in  the  world 
takes  place  in  the  foothills  of  Nevada  and  Placer  coun¬ 
ties  during  February  and  March.  At  that  time  the  state 
of  California,  through  its  Insectary  Department,  har¬ 
vests  from  60,000,000,000  to  75,000,000,000  lady  bugs. 
These  bugs  are  gathered  in  cases,  each  holding  about 
a  quart  or  33,000,  and  sent  to  Sacramento,  where  they 
are  stored  until  the  summer  season,  when  they  are  sent 
into  the  different  sections  of  the  state  to  feed  on  the 
aphis  which  attacks  the  cantaloupes,  beans  and  various 
other  vegetables. 
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John  D.  Ryan,  of  the  Montana  Power  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Butte,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  as  chief  of  air¬ 
craft  production.  In  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  signal  corps, 
the  aviation  section  is  virtually 
divorced  from  the  corps  prop¬ 
er.  The  actual  production  of 
aircraft  is  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Ryan.  Brigadier-General  Will¬ 
iam  L.  Kenly  is  made  chief  of 
a  new  division  of  military 
aeronautics,  to  control  training 
of  aviators  and  military  use  of 
aircraft.  The  West  rejoices  in 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ryan 
to  the  new  high  service.  He 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  West’s  foremost  build¬ 
ers  and  his  great  part  in  the  electrification  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railroad,  the  first  to  pierce  elec¬ 
trically  the  great  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  a 
lasting  monument  to  his  name. 

L.  O.  Kennedy,  general  superintendent  of  the  Denver 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  was  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  A.  I.  E.  E. 

A.  A.  Miller,  manager  of  the  railway  and  power  division, 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Seattle, 
is  in  Pittsburgh  in  connection  with  company  business. 

Captain  Gordon  H.  McCoy,  formerly  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Field  Artillery,  School  of  Fire,  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla. 

Major-General  E.  G.  Swinton,  the  inventor  of  the  British 
tank,  accompanied  by  Frank  Odell,  personal  representative  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  was  a  recent  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  visitor. 

Lieut.  Harold  Flager,  formerly  with  the  engineering  staff 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  officers’  training  camp.  Camp  Lee, 
to  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga. 

W.  B,  Vestal,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as  city  engineer  of  Ana¬ 
conda,  Mont.,  to  accept  a  position  with  a  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  in  Spokane,  Wash.  M.  E.  Kelly,  heretofore  assistant  cHy 
engineer,  succeeds  Mr.  Vestal. 

E.  E.  Hickock,  city  engineer  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  report  to  an  Eastern  camp  as  captain  in  the 
Reserve  Engineers.  During  his  absence  Assistant  City  Engi¬ 
neer  Burnett  Hamilton  will  have  charge  of  the  office. 

Charles  E.  Wells  was  recently  re-elected  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Oregon  Local  Telephone  Association.  All  of  the 
old  officials  were  reinstated  with  the  exception  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Charles  E.  Button,  who  has  moved  to  Lindsay,  Cal.,  to 
take  charge  of  the  telephone  system  there. 

John  L.  Vaughan,  pioneer  electrical  contractor  and  dealer 
of  Oregon,  is  also  acting  mayor  of  Pendleton.  He  is  a  great 
believer  in  rigid  inspection  and  regulation  in  the  installation 
of  electrical  construction,  and  has  done  much  to  make  Pen¬ 
dleton  the  leading  town  in  Eastern  Washington  electrically. 

William  W.  Boulton,  mechanical  engineer,  has  moved 
his  office  from  the  Lyon  Building  to  611  Pacific  Building,  Se¬ 
attle.  Mr.  Boulton  has  been  a  resident  of  Seattle  for  the  last 
fifteen  months,  coming  from  St.  Louis,  and  reports  work  in 
his  line  very  active.  He  specializes  on  machine  designing, 
patent  drawings,  etc. 

George  C.  Quinan  of  Seattle,  chief  engineer  of  the  Puget 
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service  engineering  sessions  of  the  Del  Monte  convention.  As  ^ 

engineering  representative  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  &  1 ! 

Power  Association,  it  is  anticipated  that  his  presence  will  j  I 

prove  unusually  helpful  in  the  discussions.  ’  | 

Elmer  Dover,  vice-president  of  H.  M.  Bylleshy  &  Com-  '  ' 

pany,  with  headquarters  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  who  is  General 
Chairman  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committe  for  the  Tacoma  dis¬ 
trict,  reports  that  his  district  went  “over  the  top’’  without  a 
bank  subscription  by  noon  Saturday,  April  12th.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  was  made  up  of  subscriptions  below  the  I 

110,000  class. 

John  B.  FIsken,  superintendent  of  light  and  power  for 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Company,  is  a  recent  Portland 
visitor,  where  he  addressed  the  local  section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  “Changes  in  distribution 
system  on  account  of  range  load.’’  Mr.  Fisken  has  long  been 
a  prominent  electrical  engineer  in  the  Northwest,  and  holds 
the  office  of  manager  in  the  American  Institute. 

O.  A.  Smith  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  taking 
up  part  of  the  duties  previously  performed  by  D.  W.  Pontius, 
now  general  manager  of  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona  Railroad. 

Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  assistant  to  Mr.  Pontius  in  the  pas¬ 
senger  department.  He  became  connected  with  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  nine  years  ago,  coming  to  that  company  ; 

from  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad. 

Walter  Arnstein,  president  of  the  Oakland,  Antioch  & 

Eastern  Railway,  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  trip  to  New 
York  and  Washington  in  time  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  company,  at  which  he  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Amstein’s  trip  to  the  East  was  to  take 
up  with  the  railroad  authorities  the  status  of  the  Oakland, 

Antioch  &  Eastern  under  the  Presidential  order  taking  over 
the  country’s  railroad  systems  by  the  government.  Coinci-  | 

dent  with  his  return  there  was  received  a  dispatch  from 
Washington  saying  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  author-  j 

izing  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  commandeer  elec-  j 

trie  lines  connecting  with  shipbuilding  yards  in  all  parts  of  | 

the  country.  j, 

R.  S.  Blake,  substation  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  j 

&  Telegraph  Company,  San  Francisco;  Waldo  C.  Cole,  sales  ‘ 

engineer  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  i 

Company,  San  Francisco;  S.  W.  Kephart,  electrical  ei  gineer,  \ 

San  Francisco;  H.  S.  Logan,  electrician  of  Butte,  Mont.;  E.  I 

W.  Moreland,  appraisal  engineer  with  the  Portland  Railway, 

Light  &  Power  Company;  H.  J.  Rathbun,  engineer  with  the 
Federal  Telegraph  Company,  Palo  Alto;  R.  R.  Robley,  operat¬ 
ing-  engineer,  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company; 

O.  H.  Stevenson,  power  plant  operator.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  .  I 

Company,  Naches,  W’ash.;  and  J.  F.  W leeks,  electrician  with 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Company,  Spokane,  Wash.,  were  | 

recently  elected  to  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  as  associate  members. 

A.  W.  Leonard,  president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction, 

Light  &  Power  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  who  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Soldiers’  and  ' 

Sailors’  Club,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  training  camp  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  appointment  came 
through  Pacific  Coast  Director 
Ellis  of  the  Fosdick  Commis¬ 
sion  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco.  He  will  have  charge 
of  co-ordinating  the  various 
training  camp  activities.  His 
appointment  came  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense.  This  is 
again  another  instance  where 
utility  men  are  playing  such  a  vital  part  in  the  present  war 


Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company,  will  attend  the  war  service  activities  of  the  nation. 
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George  8.  Nickerson,  chief  engineer  of  North  Fork  Irri¬ 
gation  Project,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Engineers’ 

Club  of  Sacramento,  Cal.  Sac¬ 
ramento,  surrounded  as  it  is  on 
all  sides  by  great  hydro-electric 
developments  and  intensive  ag¬ 
ricultural  activity  of  California, 
combined  with  the  technical 
talent  that  perforce  centers  at 
the  state  capital,  has  long  been 
an  important  center  for  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  West.  The  recog¬ 
nized  executive  ability  of  Mr. 
Nickerson  augurs  well  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  over  which  he  will  pre¬ 
side  during  the  coming  year. 

William  H.  Burr,  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  IB’s  San ‘Francisco  visitor. 

J,  F.  Killeen,  yice-president  of  Rathbone,  Lord  Electric 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  wife,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  are  Pacific  Coast  visitors 
and  expect  to  attend  the  Del  Monte  convention. 

H.  H.  Courtright  of  the  Valley  Electrical  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  been  an  active  figure  in  the  Liberty 
Loan  and  Salvation  Army  Hut  work  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley. 

O.  W.  Lillard,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Gold  Storage 
Battery  Company,  has  recently  left  for  the  East,  but  hopes  to 
be  back  in  time  to  attend  the  Del  Monte  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Section,  N.  E.  L.  A. 

E.  C.  Deal,  general  manager  of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Elec¬ 
tric  Transmission,  Railway  &  Gas  Company,  has  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Springfield  Gas  &  Electric  and  Spring- 
field  Traction  Companies,  Springfield,  Mo. 

F.  E.  Blake,  general  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Electric 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  wife,  of  Honolulu,  are  spending  several  weeks 
in  Pacific  Coast  cities.  They  will  both  attend  the  Pacific 
Coast  convention,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  at  Del  Monte. 

Joseph  Thleben,  general  manager  of  the  Panama  Lamp 
&  Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  now  making 
a  trip  through  the  East  closing  territorial  rights  for  America 
and  for  export  trade  on  the  Panama-Lite  fixture. 

Lieut.  Fred  B.  Hanchett  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery  has 
been  ordered  to  duty  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  left  Chicago  on 
April  6th  for  that  post.  Lieut.  Hanchett  before  entering  the 
Army  was  associate  editor  of  the  Electrical  Review. 

Leonard  Metcalf,  consulting  engineer  of  Boston,  Mass., 
who  has  for  several  weeks  past  been  testifying  before  the 
California  Railroad  Commission  in  behalf  of  the  Spring  Val¬ 
ley  Water  Company,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  the  East. 

Frank  J.  Airy,  Los  Angeles  manager  of  the  Pacific  States 
Electric  Company,  is  back  again  in  his  home  city  after  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  now  preparing  to  attend 
the  Del  Monte  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section.  N. 
E.  L.  A. 

F.  E.  Newbery,  president  of  the  F.  E,  Newbery  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  is  visiting  the  Coast  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  Western  offices  of  the  company.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  attend  the  Del  Monte  convention,  and  will  be  in  this 
vicinity  about  a  month. 

W.  L.  Goodwin,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Pacific 
States  Electric  Company  of  San  Francisco,  and  now  connected 
with  the  General  Electric  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  is  spending  three  weeks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
will  attend  the  Del  Monte  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Section,  N.  E.  L.  A. 

Jackson  K.  Fairchild,  electrical  engineer,  and  former 
cost  expert  for  the  Great  Western  Power  Company,  writes 
that  he  has  arrived  in  England  after  an  uneventful  voyage, 
and  finds  the  countryside  beautiful  and  the  weather  fine.  Mr. 
Fairchild  is  with  the  371st  Aero  Squadron,  recently  In  train¬ 
ing  at  Mineola,  Long  Island,  N,  Y. 


W.  P.  Southard,  general  manager  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N,  M.)  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Electric 
Transmission,  Railw’ay  &  Gas  Company,  to  succeed  E.  C. 
Deal. 

D.  Lynn  Plantz,  who  has  been  located  at  Montesano, 
Wash.,  as  manager  of  the  Northwest  Electric  &  Water  Com¬ 
pany,  with  plants  at  Montesano  and  Elma,  and  one  of  Marshall 
&  Company  holdings,  has  left  for  Seattle  to  act  as  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company  at  that 
point.  C.  P.  Klnkald  of  Stanwood,  Wash.,  suceeds  Mr.  Plantz. 

E.  H.  Emerson,  electrical  engineer  for  the  Oriental  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  Company  of  Unsankinko,  Chosen,  has  left 
for  his  seat  of  engineering  activity  in  the  Orient  aboard  the 
Siberia  Maru.  Otto  Peterson,  formerly  in  charge  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  Lake  Spaulding  Development  of  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  has  gone  with  Mr.  Emerson  to  take  charge 
of  his  new  work,  as  announced  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
for  April  1,  1918. 

Charles  Grunsky,  formerly  in  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  California  Railroad  Commission,  but  during  the  past 
year  commissioned  as  first  lieutenafit  of  the  5th  U.  S.  Engi¬ 
neer  Train,  has  recently  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  5th  U.  S.  Regulars  (Engineer  Corps).  Mr.  Grunsky 
has  been  stationed  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  upon  leaving 
his  former  command  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  a 
letter  of  deep  appreciation  and  hearty  congratulation  by  the 
men  formerly  under  his  care. 

W.  B.  Collins,  district  manager  of  Marshall  &  Company 
light  and  water  plants  in  Southwest  Washington,  residing  at 
Montesano,  has  left  for  Boston,  where  he  will  become  man¬ 
ager  of  a  group  of  plants  for  the  company,  and  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  new  properties. 
Marshall  &  Company  are  primarily  a  bonding  concern,  though 
owning  many  groups  of  light  and  power  plants  throughout 
the  country.  F.  D.  Nlms,  of  Seattle,  northwestern  manager 
for  Marshall  &  Company  properties,  takes  over  also  the  duties 
of  Mr.  Collins. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  of 
the  University  of  California,  has  been  elected  a  foreign  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  considered  to  be  a  rare 
honor  among  scientists.  The  Royal  Society  numbers  about 
400  Ordinary  Members,  who  are  scientists  of  Great  Britain. 
There  are  about  40  Foreign  Members,  chosen  from  the  scien¬ 
tists  in  all  countries.  But  four  of  the  40  are  Americans. 
Among  other  helpful  contributions  to  the  electrical  industry 
in  the  West  by  Dr.  Campbell  is  the  article  of  “Time  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  Interest  to  Engineers,’’  appearing  in  the  columns  of 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  March  15,  1917. 

Prof.  L.  J.  Corbett,  head  of  the  Electrical  Engineering 
Department  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  has  received  a  com¬ 
mission  as  captain  in  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  and  has 
to  report  May  1st  for  duty  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.  For  the  past 
seven  years  Professor  Corbett  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
electrical  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
following  a  number  of  years  of  outside  practice,  the  last  five 
years  of  which  were  in  consulting  engineering  work  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  in  hydraulic,  irrigation  and  electrical  lines.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  architects  of  the  state 
of  Idaho. 

C.  H.  Van  Hooven,  claim  agent  of  the  Manila  Electric 
Railroad  &  Light  Company,  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  who  has  been 
visiting  the  United  States  on  a  vacation  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  officers  of  the  J.  G.  White  Management  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  New  York,  the  operating  managers  of  the  Ma¬ 
nila  Company,  is  returning  to  the  Philippines  by  way  of  Ha¬ 
waii  and  Japan.  While  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Van  Hooven 
also  devoted  considerable  time  to  Inspecting  the  claim  meth¬ 
ods  of  electric  railways  in  a  number  of  large  cities.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Manila  Electric  Railway  &  Light 
Company  for  the  past  ten  years. 
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W,  F.  Humphrey,  manufacturer  of  electrical  goods,  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

T.  R.  Womeldorf  of  the  Comet  Electric  Company  of 
Eugene,  Ore.,  won  the  blue  ribbon  for  the  best  window  display 
in  a  contest  held  in  that  city  recently. 

A.  L.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Oregon  Power  Company, 
Marshfield  division,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Marshfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

F.  E.  McKenna,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
Power  Company  at  Coquille,  has  been  transferred  to  Marsh¬ 
field  as  general  superintendent  for  the  Coos  Bay  division  of 
the  Oregon  Power  Company. 

George  A.  Ferguson,  auditor  of  the  Western  States  Ga.s 
&  Electric  Company,  Richmond,  Cal.,  division,  has  entered 
the  government  service  under  the  drafi,  making  six  stars  in 
the  Richmond’s  division’s  service  flag. 

A.  Z.  Hadley,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Clearwater  Telephone  Lines,  Orifino,  Ida.,  is  now  a  member 
of  Company  C  of  the  316th  Field  Battalion  of  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps  and  is  stationed  at  Camp  Lewis,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

C.  C.  Jacob,  formerly  district  engineer  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been 
appointed  federal  water  commissioner  in  the  Uinta  Basin. 
Utah.  A.  B.  Purton,  who  was  assistant  engineer,  succeeds 
him  as  district  engineer. 

J.  D.  Rost,  superintendent  of  the  city  light  department 
of  Seattle,  W'ash.,  together  with  Glen  Smith  and  W.  T.  Bat- 
cheller,  of  that  department,  Thomas  Murphine,  superintendent 
of  public  works,  and  Mayor  Hanson  have  returned  to  Seattle 
after  a  five  day  survey  of  the  Skagit  River  power  site. 

Major  John  Coffee  Hays,  officer  in  charge  of  utilities  at 
Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  construction  quarter¬ 
master,  succeeding  Lieut.-Col.  James  Como,  who  hitherto  has 
been  both  camp  and  construction  quartermaster.  Major  Hays 
has  had  charge  of  the  new  construction  under  Col.  Como. 

C.  M.  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Richmond,  Cal.,  division 
of  the  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  has  neen  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  a  committee  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Industrial  Commission  in  effecting  a  suitable 
building  and  loan  plan  to  increase  the  residences  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  Mr.  Brewer  has  also  been  made  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  of  a  newly  organized  war  body  to  be  called 
“Community  Council  for  War  Work.’’ 

Frederick  H.  Fowler,  engineer  of  the  U.  3.  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  in  this  district,  told  the  engineers  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  water  power 
situation  and  his  hopes  for  their  removal.  As  the  rate-making 
bodies  are  now  showing  a  disposition  to  grant  what  have  been 
called  emergency  war  rates,  he  pointed  out  that  the  way 
would  be  opened  for  necessary  power  development  in  this 
state. 

T.  E.  Blbbins,  president  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric 
Company,  who  is  the  captain  of  Group  10,  Class  E,  in  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  Drive  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  person¬ 
ally  commended  for  the  excellent  work  of  his  team  in  the 
present  drive.  This  team  is  the  only  one  thus  far  honored 
in  this  manner.  The  following  electrical  men  comprise  the 
team:  W.  S.  Berry,  E.  E.  Browne,  Chas.  Felix  Butte,  P,  Deck¬ 
er,  M.  A.  DeLew,  D.  E.  Harris,  C.  C.  Hillis,  R.  D,  Holabird,  S. 
Ickelheimer,  Louis  Levy,  M.  L.  Scobey,  C.  E.  Wiggin. 


OBITUARY 

W.  W.  Cotton,  counsel  for  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company,  died  recently  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mr.  Cotton  was 
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well  known  in  electrical  circles  and  is  greatly  mourned  by 
his  many  friends. 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Kenter  Smith  is 
made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Piping  and  Equipment  Company,  of 
which  organization  he  was  vice-president. 

Rufus  Franklin  Emery,  aged  48,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Westlnghouse  Airbrake  Company,  and  an  officer  and 
director  of  several  other  important  corporations,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  April  11th,  having  been  stricken  with  heart  failure 
while  seated  at  his  desk.  Mr.  Emery  was  assistant  secretary 
of  the  American  Brake  Company,  assistant  secretary  and  a 
director  of  the  National  Brake  and  Electric  Company,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Vulcan  Crucible  Steel  Company,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Westinghouse  Friction  Draft 
Gear  Company,  and  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Westing- 
house  Traction  Brake  Company. 

Augustine  W.  Wright  died  February,  3d,  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Mr.  Wright  was  consulting  engineer  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  first  city  railroad  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
early  seventies  he  helped  to  design  the  cable  railway  es¬ 
tablished  in  Chicago  by  the  late  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  and  was 
chief  engineer  for  this  system  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1889 
and  1890  Mr.  Wright  helped  to  build  the  first  cable  railway- 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  his  early  twenties  he  had  charge  of  much 
of  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  across  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  Later  he  was  for 
five  years  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
Mr.  Wright  retired  from  active  railroad  work  in  1890.  He 
was  71  years  of  age. 


THE  LATEST  ADVANCE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE 
DEL  MONTE  CONVENTION 

I T  H  I N  the  past  semi¬ 
monthly  period  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  Del 
Monte  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Section, 
N.  E.  L.  A.,  have  been 
rapidly  taking  shape. 
From  every  quarter  of 
the  nation,  including  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  men 
are  now  en  route  to  at¬ 
tend  its  sessions.  At 
10 : 30  o’clock,  Thursday 
morning.  May  9th,  at  the 
Del  Monte  Hotel,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jackson,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Sec¬ 
tion,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  will 
open  a  distinguished  war 
service  gathering.  From 
all  quarters  congratula¬ 
tions  are  pouring  in  over  the  excellent  war  service  papers 
that  have  been  prepared  by  the  Commercial  Committe,  R.  M. 
Alvord,  chairman,  and  the  Engineering  Committee,  J.  E. 
Woodbridge,  chairman.  These  papers  were  published  in  full 
in  the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  April  1  and  April  15,  1918. 
On  page  383  of  the  April  15th  issue  full  instructions  were 
given  concerning  the  convention  program  and  the  various  ses¬ 
sions,  with  definite  dates  for  their  holding. 

It  has  not  seemed  best  to  feature  in  the  publicity  notices 
the  entertainment  features  of  this  convention,  for  great 
emphasis  is  desired  upon  its  war  service  ideals.  In  passing, 
however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
Pacific  Coast  electrical  gatherings  has  a  more  beautiful  and 


A  relic  of  the  time  before  the 
"Americanos”  came  to  Monterey 


HEARTFELT  APPRECIATION  is  hereby  expressed  to  the  many  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  the  generous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  subscription  blanks  sent  out  in  the  last  issue  are  coming  in  from  all  sections  of  the  West.  There  is  no 
more  effective  way  in  w-hich  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  can  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  West  than  by  becoming  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  and  urging  others  to  do  so. 
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entertaining  series  of  stunts,  social  gatherings  and  get-to¬ 
gether  features  been  planned  than  are  in  the  making  for  this 
convention,  for  it  is  felt  that  this  one  great  gathering  of  the 
year  should  be  conducted  not  only  to  forward  direct  engineer¬ 
ing  and*  commercial  war  service,  but  closer  social  ties  be¬ 
tween  men  of  the  industry  throughout  the  West  means  much 
for  patriotic  and  service  appeal  during  months  yet  to  come. 

Never  before  have  so  many  advance  reservations  poured 
into  the  convention  committee’s  hands  looking  toward  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  convention.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  it  is  fully 
two  weeks  before  the  convention  is  to  be  held,  and  yet  a 
splendid  advance  registration  has  been  sent  in.  For  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  train  schedules,  reservations  on  trains  and 
at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  inquiry  should  be  sent  to  W.  M. 
Doming,  Master  of  Transportation,  care  Journal  of  Electricity, 
San  Francisco,  or  to  E.  R.  Northmore,  Assistant  Master  of 
Transportation,  care  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles.  For  other  information  concerning  convention 
details,  address  inquiry  to  Robert  Sibley,  general  chairman, 
care  Journal  of  Electricity,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  who  have  neglected  to  send  in  their 
names.  All  those  who  expect  to  attend  the  convention  should 
send  in  their  names  at  once  to  the  Master  of  Transportation, 
in  order  that  reservations  may  be  made  both  on  the  trains  ana 
at  the  hotel.  Advance  registration  is  also  necessary  in  order 
to  receive  mention  in  the  first  Service  Issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity,  which  will  be  distributed  upon  arrival  of  the 
guests  at  Del  Monte. 

Advance  List  of  Registration 

Adams,  Q.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Airey!  P.  and  wife.  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
Alexander,  I.  W.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno, 
C^. 

Aller,  H.  S.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Alvord,  R.  M.  General  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Ballard,  R.  H.  and  wife.  Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

'  Los  Angeles. 

Balzari,  R.  A.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
San  Franci.sco. 

Barre,  H.  A.  and  wife.  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  Los 

Batchelder,  H.  S.  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Stock- 
ton,  Cal. 

Baurhyte,  Wm.  and  wife.  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles. 

Behan,  R.  F.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

Bennett,  T.  J.  Rex  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Bibblns,  T.  E.  and  wife.  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Bibbins,  Miss  Arda,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Black.  J.  B.  and  wife.  Great  Western  Power  Company. 

Blake,  FS^nk  E.  and  wife.  The  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hono¬ 
lulu.  T.  H. 

Bllven,  C.  M.  General  Electric  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Bostwick,  Henry  and  wife.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Bowden,  J.  P.  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Bowers,  Nathan  A.  McGraw-Hill  Pub.  Co.,  San  BYancisco. 
Britton.  John  A.  and  wife.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Brown.  E.  D.  Reno  Power,  Light  &  Water  Company,  Reno,  Nev. 
Burger.  T.  E.  and  wife.  Baker-Joslyn  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Buswell.  J.  M.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno. 
Butte.  C.  F.  and  wife.  Butte  Engineering  &  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Campbell,  Geo.  A.  Reno  Power,  Light  &  W'ater  Company,  Reno, 
Nev. 

Carlson.  Jos.  M.  and  wife.  Central  Electric  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Carpenter,  A.  B.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Pow’er  Corporation,  Fresno. 
Casad.  Raleigh.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Merced. 
Case,  J.  O.  General  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles. 

Casper,  Albert.  Vallejo  Light  &  Power  Company,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

•  Coon*‘r.  A.  s.  The  ^uthern  Sierras  Power  Company,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

Crawford.  B.  J.  San  Joaquin  Light  *  Power  Corporation,  Fresno. 
Crawford.  P.  O.  Callfomia-Oregon  Power  Co.,  ^n  Francisco. 
Criddle,  E.  B.  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  Riverside,  Cal. 
DeLew,  M.  A.  and  wife.  San  Francisco. 

DeTjew,  Miss  Bernice,  San  Francisco. 

Deilman.  G.  H.  P.  General  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
Deming.  W.  M.  and  wife.  Journal  of  EJlectriclty,  San  Francisco. 
Dolson.  F.  O.  The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

Dunbar,  w.  R.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 
San  Francisco. 

Dnrfey.  w.  E.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  FYesno. 
Einhart.  P  M.  and  wife.  Roswell  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Ros¬ 
well.  N.  M. 

Elliot  \  H  and  wife.  Seoretsrv  Pacific  Coast  Electric  Supply 
Jobbers  Association,  San  Francisco. 

Fart-ow.  E.  D  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno. 
Ferguson.  P.  R.  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Fisher.  R.  E.  and  wife.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 
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Gibson,  Mrs.  Frank  A  National  Council  of  Defense,  Los  Angeles. 

Goddard.  W.  T.  Locke  Insulator  Manufacturing  Company,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  T. 

Grunsky,  Clotllde.  Journal  of  Electricity,  San  Francisco. 

Hall,  C.  B.  Illinois  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles. 

Halloran,  A.  H.  and  wife.  Journal  of  Electricity,  San  Francisco. 

Harris.  D.  E.  and  wife.  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Hartzell,  H.  F.  Baker-Joslyn  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Heise,  Carl  and  wife.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

Helfrlch,  L.  C.  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Herbert,  C.  D.  Westinghousa  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

Hobrecht,  J;  C.  J.  C.  Hobrecht  Company,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Holloway,  A.  E.  and  wife.  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hopkins.  H.  C.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

Hughes,  Geo.  A.  and  wife.  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Hunt,  C.  R.  The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Husbands.  R.  H.  and  wife.  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  Los 
Angeles. 

Hutchinson,  E.  C.  and  wife.  The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company. 
San  Francisco. 

Hyatt,  W.  P.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Ingalls.  C.  E.  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Jackson,  H.  F.  and  wife.  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco. 

Kahn.  Samuel  and  wife.  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Kemp,  A.  N.  and  wife.  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  Los 
Angeles. 

Kenny,  C.  B.  NePage  &  McKenny,  San  Francisco. 

Klauber,  L.  M.  and  wife.  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Levy,  L.  and  wife.  Levy  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco. 

L’Hommedieu,  Wm,  P.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

Llsberger.  S.  J.  and  wife.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Lowe.  Leon  P,  San  Francisco. 

Mason.  D.  P.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno. 

McCsrdle,  C.  M.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Dinuba, 
Cal. 

Moinnis,  Mrs.  F.  C.  San  Francisco. 

McKinley,  W.  L.  Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Power  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

McKinley.  Walter  A.  San  Francisco 

McKinley,  Miss  Eunice.  San  Francisco. 

McMaster.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Schenectady,  N.  T. 

Nadon.  J.  A.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

Neelands.  W.  L.  "Western  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Newhert.  Lee  H.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Newberv,  F.  E.  F.  E.  Newbery  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newbery.  C.  J.  F.  E.  Newbery  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Newltn,  M.  B.  San  Joaquin  Light  &•  Power  Corporation.  Fresno. 

Noack.  H.  R.  and  wife.  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Oele.  DP.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation.  Fresno. 

Pence.  D.  C.  Illinois  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles. 

Penrose.  C.  D.  Los  Anveles. 

Pitts.  H.  P.  and  wife.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Pollard.  J.  F.  Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Power  Company. 

Pomerov.  J.  G.  Los  Aneeles. 

Oulnn,  E.  A.  San  Joaquin  Light  *■  Power  Corporation.  Fresno. 

Rawls.  R.  B.  TT.  S.  Steel  Products  Company.  Los  Aneeles. 

Redfl^ld.  Lowell  and  wife.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Redoath.  J.  W.  Secretary  California  Association  of  Electrical  Con- 
tmetora  and  Dealeea.  San  Francisco 

Reid.  H.  C.  Pacific  Fire  Extlngui.sher  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Rogers.  Edwin  A.  Burilneame.  Cal. 

Sandei-son.  H.  E.  and  wife.  Bryant  E3ectric  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Sawver.  W.  B..  Jr.  IT.  S  Steel  Products  Co..  San  Francisco. 

Schneider.  C.  V.  Electric  Suoolv  Company.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

.Seaver  w.  H.  IT.  S.  Steel  Products  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Seld  M  H  Thomas  Dav  Co..  San  Francisco. 

Shepard,  w.  M.  Callfornla-Oregon  Power  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Sib'ev,  Robert  and  wife.  Joiirnal  of  Electricity.  San  Francisco. 

Smith.  E.  P.  San  .Toanuin  T.ieht  ^  Power  Corporation.  Fresno. 

Snauldin".  C,  E  General  Electric  Company.  Los  Angeles. 

Statler.  T  M  Thomas  Dov  Co.,  Sap  Francisco. 

Sterling.  R  H  and  wife.  Santa  Barbara  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 

Stith  B.  B.  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  Stockton, 
Cal. 

Taylor,  .Samuel  H.  Electric  Railway  &  Manufacturers  Supply  Co. 
San  Francisco. 

Thompson.  C.  E.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  San  Francisco. 

Turner.  Chas.  Sterling  Electric  Company.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Vandeerift.  J.  A.  and  w'lfe.  National  Lamp  Works  of  G.  E.  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.  ^ 

Van  Kuran.  K.  E.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles. 

Volk.  E.  E.  General  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Wallace.  F.  J.  Nevada  EJlectric  Company.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

vralthall.  E.  B.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation.  Fresno. 

Whiting  H.  S.  and  wife.  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  San 
Francisco. 

W’tilttington.  W.  E.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation.  Los 
Banos,  Cal.  . 

Wilson.  Paul.  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Madera. 
Cal. 

Wlshon.  A.  E.  San  Joaquin  Heht  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno. 

WoodbHdife,  J.  E.  and  wife.  Ford.  Baron  &  Davla.  San  Fmnciaco. 

Wooda.  Jaa.  A.  Cal.  Elec,  and  Mech.  En^..  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Youna,  Garnett.  Arnett  Youna  &  Company,  San  Pranclsco. 


MEETING  NOTICES  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MEN 


(General  interest  centers  in  the  coming  joint  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section,  N.  E.  L.  A,,  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers  Association,  and  the  California  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers.  In  the  meantime,  reports  from  several  local  leagues  and  sections  record  meetings  of  much 
interest.  Los  Angeles  is  devoting  all  energies  to  the  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  and  the  Jovian  League 
there  reports  all  meetings  postponed  up  to  May  15th. — The  Editor.) 

The  Engineers’  Club  of  Sacramento  guide  vanes  to  direct  the  incoming  air  onto  the  generators 

The  Engineers’  Club  of  Sacramento,  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  by  enlarging  the  openings  for  admitting  air  into  the 

April  9th,  observed  the  first  anniversary  of  its  organization,  generator  pits.  A  water  spray  reduced  the  temperature  of  the 

with  a  dinner  and  an  evening  of  enjoyment  at  the  Land  Hotel  admitted  air.  These  machines  were  later  rewound,  mica  in- 

in  Sacramento.  As  guests  of  the  evening,  in  addition  to  the  sulation  capable  of  resisting  a  temperature  of  125  deg.  C.  be- 

ladies  and  other  local  friends,  the  club  was  honored  by  the  ing  used,  and  the  capacity  was  thereby  raised  to  16,300  kva. 

attendance  of  Lieutenant  S.  P.  Burman  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Thermo-couples  were  installed  both  between  turns  and  be- 

tbe  officer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Sacramento  tween  the  windings  and  the  laminations  to  accurately  indicate 

Aviation  School  at  Mills,  and  Lieutenants  B.  F.  Vandenberg  the  temperature  at  any  t'me. 

and  Thos.  S.  Trail,  engineer  officers,  assisting  in  this  work  The  efficiency  of  these  units  is  exceedingly  high,  being 

for  our  government.  Mr.  J.  Frank  Adams  of  the  University  as  follows: 
of  California  was  also  gladly* 
welcomed  among  visiting 
friends  on  this  occasion. 

Major  P.  M.  Norboe,  the  re¬ 
tiring  president  of  the  club, 
presented  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  the  purposes  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  which  now  numbers 
about  80  members,  and  of  its 
progress  and  work  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence. 

As  its  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  the  club  elected  Geo. 

S.  Nickerson,  president;  Fred 
M.  Miller,  vice-president;  and 
P.  M.  Norboe,  secretary;  its 
directors  being  G.  W.  Winslow, 

E.  M.  McKusick,  S.  W.  Curtis, 

Clifton  Wildman  and  Albert 
Givan. 

Prominently  in  view  as  its 
service  banner  was  the  sym¬ 
bolical  shield,  presented  to  the 
club  by  Mrs.  Norboe,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  four  stars  representing 
Major  J.  A.  Given  and  Lieuten¬ 
ants  H.  C.  Darling,  in  service 
with  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Army 
Captain  H.  H.  Blee 


Half  Load 
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In  addition  to  these  changes 
the  new  25,000  horsepower  unit 
was  installed  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  being  tried  out 
preparatory  to  regular  service. 

The  steam  plant  at  George¬ 
town  (suburb  of  Seattle)  is 
also  undergoing  enlargement  to 
be  ready  for  the  installation  of 
the  new  10,000  kw.  steam  tur¬ 
bine.  This  horizontal  turbine, 
operating  at  1800  r.  p.  m.  and 
165  lb.  steam  pressure,  will  al¬ 
most  double  the  size  of  the 
plant,  the  present  equipment 
being  an  8000  kw.  and  a  3000 
kw.  vertical  turbine. 

A  report  was  made  that  the 
Associated  Engineering  So¬ 
cieties  of  Seattle  had  suggest¬ 
ed  joint  meetings  to  be  held 
during  the  war,  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  voted  to  hold  joint  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  other  societies. 

The  next  meeting,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Secretary  Dunbar, 
will  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Shep¬ 
ard  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards. 

The  San  Francisco  Electrical  Development  League 
“The  War  on  the  Western  Front  and  Labor  in  Relation 
to  the  War,’’  by  Lieutenant  James  S.  Dagger,  late  of  the  29th 
Battalion,  Canadian  E^xpedit ionary  Forces,  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco  Electrical  Development  League  on 
April  10,  1918.  The  speaker  discussed  in  a  forceful  manner 
how  labor  conditions  at  home  so  vitally  affect  the  morale  of 
the  men  at  the  front.  Captain  H.  F.  Jackson,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  day. 

E.  C.  Hovey,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau,  Recruit¬ 
ing  Service,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  told  about  intensive  train¬ 
ing  of  seamen  at  the  meeting  of  the  league  April  17,  1918. 
W.  M.  Deming,  general  manager  of  the  Technical  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  day. 

The  League  meeting  of  May  15,  1918,  is  to  be  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  the  “Goodwin  Plan,”  by  W.  L.  Goodwin,  who 
for  many  years  was  an  active  factor  in  the  League’s  affairs. 


HENRY  T.  SCOTT 


Shipbuilding  and  the  ready  transference  of  inteiiigence 
are  two  great  factors  of  world  importance  In  these 
momentous  times.  To  Henry  T.  Scott,  president  of 
the  Pacific  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Company  and  a 
master  mind  in  the  development  of  a  number  of  giant 
enterprises  In  shipbuilding  in  the  West,  this  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  is  affectionately  dedicated  as 
a  lasting  memorial  for  posterity  to  note  In  recounting 
those  who  had  the  leading  part  of  the  upbuilding  of 
our  great  West. 


in  France 

in  service  at  the  aviation  camp 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  J.  B.  Brown,  an  officer  of 
a  pontoon  company  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Barracks,  D.  C. 

The  evening’s  entertainment  was  concluded  with  enjoy¬ 
able  hours  of  dancing  and  card  playing. 

Among  the  prominent  members  of  this  organization  are 
to  be  numbered  the  following: 

E.  A.  Bailey,  H.  W.  Bartell  of  the  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission,  Drury  Bulter,  County  Surveyor;  R.  G.  Clifford,  of 
the  Natomas  Co.;  Melville  Dozier,  State  Reclamation  Board; 
A.  B.  Fletcher,  of  the  State  Highway  Commission;  and  Geo. 
S.  Nickerson,  the  president  of  the  club. 

Seattle  Section,  A.  I.  E.  E. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  Seattle  Section  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  16th,  Mr.  S.  C.  Lindsay  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  “Recent  Additions  to  the  Generating  Equipment  of  the 
Puget  Sound  ’Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company.”  The  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  loads  have  required  successive  steps  of  plant 
enlargement  to  care  for  them.  At  the  White  River  plant  two 
10,000  kva.  units  were  installed  in  1910.  Later  on  the  capacity 
of  these  machines  was  increased  to  14,000  kva.  by  installing 
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The  Engineers’  Club  of  San  Francisco 

LieutenaJit  James  S.  Dagger,  late  of  the  Canadian  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces,  entertained  the  largest  gathering  of  men 
at  the  club’s  luncheon  meetings  for  the  current  year  on  April 
19,  1918.  His  subject  was  “Engineering  Problems  at  the 
Front”  Robert  Sibley,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity, 
was  chairman  of  the  day. 

The  Engineers’  Club  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  help¬ 
ful  factor  in  promoting  engineering  life  in  the  San  Francisco 
region.  The  meal  service  is  excellent  and  all  electrical  men 
eligible  are  urged  to  make  the  club  rooms  their  headquarters. 

Northwest  Society  of  Highway  Engineers 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Northwestern  High¬ 
way  Engineers,  at  Seattle,  marked  the  first  anniversary  of 
that  organization.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one 
favoring  the  registration  of  professional  engineers,  one  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  investigation  of  salaries  paid  highway  engi¬ 
neers  in  comparison  with  othsr  professional  men  at  this  time: 
one  pledging  the  unfaltering  support  of  the  society  in  all  activ¬ 
ities  pertaining  to  prompt  and  successful  issue  of  the  present 
world  war,  and  one  endorsing  rigid  and  careful  inspection  of 
public  work  and  endorsing  the  organization  of  the  National 
Inspectors’  Association. 

At  present  the  organization  has  136  members,  eight  from 
Washington  state,  two  from  Idaho  and  five  from  Montana. 
The  other  121  members  are  from  Oregon. 

War  Convention  of  Machinery  Manufacturers 

The  enormous  problem  of  manufacturing  and  supplying 
machinery  and  tools  sufficient  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  program  for  the  production  of  ships,  shells,  guns  and 
aircraft,  will  be  the  subject  considered  at  the  great  “War 
Convention”  of  the  machinery,  tools  and  supply  industry  of 
the  country,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  week 
of  May  13th. 

One  thousand  men  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  machinery  will  gather  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  lay  out  a  plan,  with  the  aid  of  government 
officials,  to  keep  the  great  munition  program  going  at  top 
speed.  The  big  war  convention  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of 
four  great  national  associations — the  American  Supply  &  Ma¬ 
chinery  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  National  Supply  & 
Machinery  Dealers  Association,  the  Southern  Supply  &  Ma¬ 
chinery  Dealers’  Association,  and  the  National  Pipe  &  Sup¬ 
plies  Association,  which  will  meet  tdgether  in  order  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  effort  toward  one  goal,  “More  Ships,  More 
Shells.” 

San  Francisco  Section  A.  I.  E.  E. 

At  the  April  29th  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Section, 
A.  I.  E.  E.,  E.  R.  Shepard,  associate  electrical  engineer  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.,  addressed  the 
section  on  “Electrolysis  Mitigation  and  Other  Public  Service 
Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.”  Mr.  Shepard  has  been 
traveling  throughout  the  West  and  has  had  opportunity  ot 
addressing  engineers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  on  subjects 
related  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  work.  Having  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  experience  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  he  is 
Indeed  well  qualified  to  speak  of  this  important  department, 
and  his  address  was  greatly  appreciated. ' 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce  Endorses  Water  Power 
The  membership  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  formally  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  Congress  to 
make  provision  for  harnessing  the  millions  in  water  horse¬ 
power  that  now  run  wild. 

The  vote  was  taken  through  the  more  than  1000  commer¬ 
cial  organizations  throughout  the  country  which  compose  the 
National  Chamber.  Forty-five  states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  balloting,  representing  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  and  opinions  and  reliably  indicating  to  Con¬ 
gress  how  the  business  men  of  the  nation  look  on  the  water 
power  situation. 


The  balloting  was  based  on  a  series  of  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Water  Power  De¬ 
velopment,  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  That  federal  legislation  encouraging  the  development  of 
water  powers  should  at  once  be  enacted.  Adopted  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  1324  to  6. 

2.  That  authority  to  grant  permits  should  be  vested  in  an 
administrative  department.  Carried  by  a  vote  of  1253  to  17. 

3.  That  the  permit  period  should  be  at  least  fifty  years,  any 
shorter  period  being  at  the  applicant’s  option.  In  favor,  1216;  op¬ 
posed,  42. 

4.  That  tolls  should  attach  only  to  use  of  public  lands  or 
benefits  derived  from  head-water  improvements.  Adopted  by  vote 
of  1191^  to  40  V4. 

6.  That  permittees  should  be  entitled  to  acquire  the  right 
to  use  public  lands  forming  only  a  small  and  incidental  part  of 
the  development.  Carried  by  a  vote  of  1210  to  26. 

6.  That  recapture  should  be  exercised  only  upon  payment  of 
fair  and  Just  compensation.  In  favor,  1234;  opposed,  25. 

7.  That  if  recapture  is  not  exercised,  the  investment  of  the 
permitee  should  be  adequately  protected.  Adopted  by  vote  1226 
to  26. 

8.  That  rates  and  service  should  be  regulated  by  state  com¬ 
missions  where  the  service  is  intrastate,  with  federal  regulation 
only  where  several  states  are  directly  concerned  and  do  not  agree, 
or  there  is  no  state  commission.  Carried  by  a  vote  of  1177  to  67. 

9.  That  if  any  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  issuance  of 'se¬ 
curities  is  exercised  it  should  be  solely  by  the  state.  In  favor,  1114; 
opposed,  117. 

10.  That  no  preference  should  be  granted  as  between  appli¬ 
cants  amounting  to  a  subsidy  from  the  government  creating  un¬ 
equal  competition.  Adopted  by  a  vote  of  1191  to  38. 

Meetings  in  New  York 

The  A.  I.  E.  E.  devoted  their  April  12th  meeting  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  papers  presented  by  B.  G.  Lamme  and  R.  E. 
Hellmund  on  “A  Physical  Conception  of  the  Operation  of  the 
Single  Phase  Induction  Motor,”  and  “No-Load  Conditions  of 
Single  Phase  Induction  Motors  and  Converters,”  respectively. 

An  event  of  interest  during  the  last  two  weeks  was  the 
conferring  of  the  John  Fritz  medal  upon  J.  Waldo  Smith, 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Society  for  Electrical  Development 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Society  for  Electrical  Development,  which  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  society,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York, 
during  the  past  month,  the  following  resolution  was  offered 
and  carried  unanimously: 

“The  general  manager  to  collect  information  on  the  best 
methods  of  accounting  on  costs,  expenses  and  earnings  in  the  retail 
electrical  merchandising  field,  and  to  arrange  this  information  in  a 
form  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  n»erchants,  and  report  to  the 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  with  power  to  act,  and 
when  approved  to  print  and  distribute  the  report  to  our  members.” 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  KILL  AN  ASSOCIATION 

Because  of  the  timely  application,  a  repetition  of  the 
following  suggestions  may  not  be  amiss: 

Don’t  attend  meeting.  If  you  do  attend,  come  late. 

If  the  weather  is  a  bit  disagreeable,  stay  away. 

When  you  attend,  be  a  grouch  and  find  fault  with  the 
officers,  what  they  do  and  the  way  they  do  it. 

Never  accept  office — it  is  much  easier  to  growl,  criticise 
and  find  fault  than  to  do  things. 

Get  sore  and  kick  because  you  are  not  appointed  on  .*1 
committee — if  you  are,  do  not  attend  the  committee  meeting, 
then  tell  everyone  how  things  really  should  be  done. 

When  called  upon  by  the  committee  act  indifferent,  as 
disagreeable  as  possible  and  say  nothing;  if  you  do  say  any¬ 
thing,  show  signs  of  being  bored  and  hurt. 

Hold  back  in  your  dues  as  long  as  you  can,  or  don’t 
pay  them  at  all;  and  if  asked  to  get  a  new  member,  act  as 
if  you  were  peeved  and  too  big  for  such  work—^promise  to  and 
then  don’t  do  it  at  all. 

When  the  association  adopts  a  resolution,  ignore  and 
belittle  it — pretend  it  was  for  your  competitor  but  not  for 
you,  and  when  questioned  about  it,  plead  ignorance. 

Don’t  do  any  more  than  you  have  to;  what  you  do,  do 
grudgingly  and  when  others  get  in  the  traces  and  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  willingly  and  unselfishly  do  their  utmost 
to  help  matters  along,  set  up  a  howl  that  the  association  is 
run  by  a  clique. 
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HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


Fire  Loss  to  San  Francisco  Firm 

A  fire  in  the  Merritt  Building,  612  Howard  street,  early 
Saturday,  April  20th,  burned  out  Rleber’s  Laboratories  on  the 

sixth  floor.  The  prompt  action 
of  the  fire  department  confined 
the  flames  to  the  upper  floors, 
but  the  offices  and  warehouse 
of  Garnett  Young  &  Co.,  occu¬ 
pying  lower  floors  and  base¬ 
ment,  were  thoroughly  drench¬ 
ed  with  water,  and  forced  this 
concern  to  establish  temporary 
quarters  with  Johns-Manville 
Co.,  182  Second  street. 

Mr.  Young  reports  that  there 
has  been  but  slight  interrup¬ 
tion  to  business,  as  all  the  cur¬ 
rent  records  were  saved  and 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  stock  was  affected.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  already  returned  to  its  own  establishment  and  has 
resumed  the  filling  of  orders. 

Mr.  Young  declares  that  he  has  Just  had  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  trade  co-operation,  inasmuch  as  all  of 
his  local  customers  and  competitors,  alike,  have  offered  to 
share  quarters  with  him  and  to  give  any  other  assistance  in 
their  power.  Mr.  Young  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  and  capable  young  business  men  in  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  in  the  West  and  the  sincerest  best  wishes  and  congratula¬ 
tions  of  men  of  the  industry  go  with  him  over  his  good  for¬ 
tune  in  escaping  the  usual  disasters  incident  to  fire. 

Changes  and  Beginnings 

The  Delta  Electric  Company  of  Marion,  Indiana,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  electric  lighting  devices  and  specialties,  have 
opened  a  factory  branch  at  686  Mission  street,  San  Francisco, 
in  charge  of  O.  E.  Yates,  Western  sales  manager. 

Announcement  has  Just  been  made  by  the  officials  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  that 
the  Copeman  Electric  Stove  Company  wiil  be  merged  in  a  new 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Products 
Company,  with  headquarters  and  factory  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  M,  J.  Walsh  Electric  Co.  are  fitting  up  a  new  retail 
establishment  on  Fourth  street,  between  Washington  and 
Stark,  where  they  expect  to  make  the  future  home  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  from  the  extensive  alterations  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  new  store  wili  be  in  all  ways  a  strictly  modem  and  up-to- 
date  electrical  display  room.  They  expect  to  be  moved  and 
ready  for  business  about  June,  1918. 

Electric  Materials  Company,  589  Howard  street,  San 
Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  Ward  Leonard 
Electric  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  announce  that  they  now 
have  a  stock  of  Ward  Leonard  Field  Rheostats,  Amature 
speed  controllers,  and  a  representative  line  of  vitreous  en¬ 
ameled  resistance  units. 

New  Power  Load* 

The  Stockton,  California,  division  of  the  Western  States 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  has  accepted  contract  with  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Chamber  of  Commerce,  acting  for  the  United  States 
Government,  covering  the  electric  energy  requirements  of  the 
new  aviation  field  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Mills,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  agreement  calls  for  a  minimum  of  300  horse¬ 
power  to  be  delivered  at  2300  volts.  A  small  substation  will 
be  built  at  one  end  of  the  field  to  house  the  high  tension 
transformers. 

The  Western  States  Gas  &  Electric  Company  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cal.,  has  accepted  contract  with  the  Western  Pipe  & 
Steel  Company  for  65  horsepower  in  motor.s. 


The  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
will  lay  additional  cables  in  the  bay  from  the  mainland  across 
to  North  Island  to  furnish  light  and  power  for  the  federal  avia¬ 
tion  school  there. 

Western  Electric  at  Spokane 
A  branch  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  has  been 
opened  at  Spokane  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Pacific  States  Telephone  Company  at  165  Howard  street.  The 
western  third  of  Montana,  northern  half  of  Idaho  and  east¬ 
ern  Washington  will  be  covered  from  the  Spokane  office.  The 
business  is  to  be  by  wholesale  only.  A  $100,000  stock  has 
been  installed.  This  is  the  latest  house  to  be  established,  the 
company  operating  35  other  houses  all 

Appeals  from  Six  Cent  Fare 

The  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  appealed  from  the 
six  cent  street  car  rate  for  passengers  established  by  the 
public  service  commission.  All  of  the  circuit  court  Judges  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  case  was  tried  sustained  the  commission  and 
this  appeal  is  to  the  supreme  court  from  that  decision. 

Coast  Counties  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
The  report  of  the  Coast  Counties  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  1917  reflects  the  higher  costs  of  operating  public 
utilities.  The  Coast  Counties'  report,  which  was  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting,  shows  gross  earnings  for  1917  of  $391.- 
158,  as  compared  with  $363,970  for  the  previous  year.  The 
increase  in  gross  earnings  was  sufficient,  however,  to  offset 
higher  operating  costs,  for  net  operating  income  for  last  year 
showed  a  slight  increase  over  1916.  Operating  expenses  and 
taxes  last  year  totaled  $221,944,  as  compared  with  $196,000 
for  1916.  A  larger  allowance  for  depreciation  last  year  cut 
the  surplus  down  about  $2000  below  that  shown  at  the  close 
of  1916.  All  retiring  directors  and  officers,  with  S.  Waldo 
Coleman  as  president,  were  re-elected  at  the  meeting. 

Traction  Company  Sued 

Corporation  Counsel  Hugh  M.  Caldwell  of  Seattle  has 
filed  in  the  superior  court  of  King  county  a  suit  on  behalf 
of  the  city  against  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power 
Company,  for  $72,443,  alleged  to  be  due  for  the  company’s 
street  franchises  in  1917.  The  suit  is  similar  to  the  one  filed 
a  year  ago  and  against  which  the  company  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court.  According  to  the  complaint,  the  company 
holds  its  franchise  under  an  agreement  to  pay  2  per  cent  of 
its  gross  earnings  to  the  city.  These  earnings  are  said  to  be 
$3,554,933  for  1917. 

Company  Must  Make  Extensions 
The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Oregon  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  from  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company  a 
n*‘w  set  of  rules  providing  that,  in  effect,  customers  shall 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  expense  for  extension  of  the 
pole  lines  and  for  furnishing  transformers  for  customers.  Su¬ 
perintendent  Caldwell  is  advised  in  a  letter  by  Chairman  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  the  commission,  that  while  he  appreciates  the  necessity 
of  conserving  men,  money  and  materials,  nevertheless  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  company  should  make  such  extensions  as  are 
necessary  for  properly  covering  the  territory  covered  by  the 
utility.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  utility  should  meet  every 
demand  for  extensions  which  is  made  upon  it,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  not  refuse  a  request  for  an  extension 
merely  because  it  does  not  show  a  chance  for  an  immediate 
profit.  Under  the  plan  for  extensions  submitted  by  Cald¬ 
well,  the  consumer  would  pay  the  expense  of  the  extension  by 
making  a  deposit,  to  be  repaid  within  five  years.  This  repay¬ 
ment  would  be  made  out  of  money  derived  from  the  consum¬ 
er's  business.  In  the  event  the  business  did  not  amount  to 
the  size  of  the  deposit  within  the  five  years,  repayment  to  the 
consumer  would  cease  and  the  company  would  retain  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  deposit. 
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Light  Plant  Making  Money 

According  to  the  report  of  Superintendent  of  Lighting 
J.  D.  Ross*  of  Seattle,  the  revenues  of  the  lighting  department 
for  1917  were  11,329,808.97,  and  expenditures  included  $802,- 
5.0.27  for  operating  expenses,  1110.746.21  for  interest,  19,- 
986.08  for  miscellaneous  items,  $6,115.16  for  other  losses,  and 
$15,777.08  for  redemption  and  depreciation. 


American  Telephone  Company  lasuet  Report 


The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  re¬ 


ports  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31  last : 


Total  operating  revenue 
Expenses  . 

Net  earnings  . 

Interest  . 

Balance  . 

Dividends  . 


1918 

1817 

$14,738,008 

$13,392,249 

1,697,190 

1,494,647 

$13,140,818 

$11,897,602 

2,339,996 

2,143,885 

$10,800,823 

$  9,753,717 

8,714,491 

7,784,303 

Balance  . 


$  2, 086, 332  $  1,969,414 


The  Bell  Telephone  System  in  the  United  States  reports 


for  the  quarter  ended  March  31  last: 


Total  operating  revenue 
Operating  expenses  .... 

Net  operating  revenue 
Uncollectible  revenue  . . 
Taxes  . 

Operating  income  .... 
Non-operating  revenue 

Gross  income  . 

Total  deductions  . 

Net  income  . 

Dividends  . 

Surplus  . 


1918 

$76,300,000 

63,690,000 

1817 

$66,641,262 

44,022,816 

$22,610,000 

330,000 

6,480,000 

$22,618,436 

372,062 

3,947,177 

$16,800,000 

2,470,000 

$18,299,197 

1,893,491 

$19,270,000 

6,606,000 

$20,192,688 

6,943,814 

$12,765,00(» 

9,830,000 

$14,248,874 

8,801,203 

$  2,936,000 

$  5,447,671 

Great  Western  Power  Elects 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company  of  California  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Power  Company  and  California  Electric  Generating  Com¬ 
pany,  held  recently,  directors  and  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  Elmer  H.  Cox  was  elected  a 
director  to  succeed  Benjamin  H.  Dibblee,  now  a  captain  in 
the  National  Army,  and  Charles  F.  Hunt,  vice-president  of 
the  Anglo  and  London-Paris  National  Bank,  was  named  to 
succeed  Dr.  Washington  Dodge.  Other  directors  were  re¬ 
elected  as  follows: 

Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  Guy  C.  Earl,  Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker,  James  Irvine,  W.  H.  Spaulding,  Mark  L.  Gerstle,  A. 
C.  Bedford,  H.  P.  Wilson,  W.  S.  Crandell,  R.  B.  Young  and 


A.  W.  Burchard. 


Electric  Ranges  Save  Coal 

Tests  made  at  the  State  College  of  Washington  indicate 
that  the  average  cooking  efficiency  of  the  kitchen  coal  range 
is  between  2  per  cent  and  3  per  cent.  Hence  not  only  at  the 
present  time,  because  of  the  needs  of  the  war  situation,  should 
fuels  other  than  coal  be  used  for  cooking,  but  also  at  any 
other  time. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  educate  the  consumer  to  the  fact 
that  where  the  electric  range  displaces  the  coal  range,  electric 
cooking  saves  100  per  cent  of  coal  where  electricity  is  gen¬ 
erated  by  water  power  or  oil,  and  66  2-3  per  cent  where  it  is 
generated  by  coal. 

U.  8.  to  Help  Hydro-Electric  Units 

The  government  will  give  financial  aid  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydro-electric  projects  in  California  if  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  essential  to  war  activities,  according  to  word 
brought  back  from  Washington  by  D.  M.  Folsom,  Federal 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  the  Western  states.  To  obtain 
such  assistance,  said  Mr.  Folsom,  companies  asking  it  must 
show  concrete  projects,  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  money 
through  ordinary  financial  channels,  and  that  the  added  power 
their  projects  would  produce  would  go  into  shipbuilding,  irri¬ 
gation  for  food  production,  or  other  activities  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 


Ordnance  Department  Positions  Available 
The  following  positions  are  open  and  will  be  filled 
through  civil  service  examination.  Entrance  compensation 
ranges  from  $800  to  $6000  per  year. 

An  announcement  giving  details  of  requirements  may  be 
examined  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  or  copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  “Civilians’  Personnel  Section,  Office  of 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army,  1333  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,’’  and  referring  to  letter  V-230-H. 


Entrance  An- 


Compen-  nounce- 

Position —  sation  ment  No. 

Inspector,  powder  and  explosive  chemists . $1600-2400  108 

Asst,  inspector,  powder  and  explosive  chemists.  1000-1600  108 

Asst,  inspector  machine  guns  .  1200-1600  164 

Asst,  inspector  artillery  wheels,  gun  carriage 

forgings,  castings  and  steel  mill  products...  1200-1600  139 

Inspector  gun  carriages  .  1800-2400  136 

Asst.  Inspector  gun  carriages  .  1200-1600  136 

Asst,  inspector  carriage  parts  .  1000-1600  136 

Junior  accountant  .  1200-1800  166 

Coat  accountant  supervisor  .  2400-6000  167 

Mechanical  draftsman  .  800-1800  242 

Munitions  inspector  artillery  ammunition .  1600-2400  1240 

Inspector  small  arms  .  1600-2400  1660 

Asst,  inspector  small  arms  .  800-1600  1660 

Metallurgical  chemist  .  1600-2400  1617 

Asst,  metallurgical  chemist  .  1000-1600  1607 

Clerk  qualified  In  statistics  or  accounting .  1000-1800  2030 

Inspector  small  arms  ammunition  .  1600-2400  2078 

Asst.  Inspector  small  arms  ammunition .  800-1600  2078 

Statistician  . *1800  2147 

Asst,  inspector  of  cannon  (forging  operations).  1200-2400  2179 

Asst,  inspr.  of  cannon  (nuichlning  operations).  1200-2400  2179 

Asst,  inspector  gunfire  control  instruments _  1200-1600  2232 

Production  clerk  .  1500  2233 

Inspector  material  for  small  arms  .  1600-2400  2234 

Asst,  inspector  for  small  arms .  1000-1600  2234 

Accessory  Inspector  small  arms  ammunition _  1200-1900  2269 

Ballistic  Inspector  small  arms  ammunition .  1200-2100  2259 


•And  expenses  upward  and  downward. 


We  are  informed  that  in  the  positions  set  forth  in  the 
above  announcements,  there  is  practically  no  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  can  be  utilized. 

Power  Bonds  on  Sale 

The  Spokane  &  Eastern  Trust  Company  is  giving  its 
customers  the  opportunity  to  buy  bonds  of  the  Montana 
Power  Company,  which  have  been  purchased  by  a  New  York 
syndicate.  They  are  25-year,  5  per  cent  bonds.  This  is  an 
issue  of  $4,000,000,  one  of  the  largest  bond  issues  of  the 
Northwest  since  the  war  opened.  It  is  probable  that  bonds 
are  partially  for  refunding  and  partially  for  extensions. 

Light  Plant  a  Money  Maker 

In  its  report  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  the 
city  light  department  of  Tacoma  gave  detailed  figures  of  the 
business  done  by  the  municipal  light  and  power  plant.  The 
gross  income  of  the  plant  amounted  to  $631,721.30  for  the 
year,  and  the  expenses  $470,132.77,  leaving  a  profit  of  $158,- 
853.  Expenses  do  not  include  interest  on  the  bonds  or  cost 
of  extending  the  system.  The  wages  of  the  employees  and 
the  officials  in  the  department  were  $160,879.54  for  the  year. 
The  department  furnishes  power  to  974  motors  with  horse¬ 
power  totaling  14,629.  The  city  plant  has  customers  to  the 
number  of  20,739,  and  there  are  2641  street  lamps  in  the  city. 
In  1917,  61,318,250  kilowatt  hours  of  power  were  generated. 

Power  Rates  Declared  Unfair 

The  state  public  service  commission  of  Washington  has 
filed  formal  complaint  against  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company  and  the  Spokane  Heating  and  Lighting  Company,  al¬ 
leging  that  the  rates  charged  and  the  rules  and  practices  of 
the  company  are  unremunerative,  unfair  and  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly.  The  commission  holds  that  the  manner  of  the 
company  in  handling  rates  causes  what  is  termed  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination  against  other  patrons  outside  certain  districts, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  companies  are  not  charging  enough 
to  keep  up  their  plants. 


LATEST  IN  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 


(The  fan  season  is  on  and  is  inaugurated  by  new  lines  from  all  the  manufacturers,  among  which  two  are 
here  presented.  The  general  tendency  is  toward  concentration  on  a  few  types  of  proved  popularity  and 
serviceability.  For  the  convenience  of  the  hotel  type  of  buildings,  the  new  vacuum  cleaner  with  automatic 
control  which  insures  against  waste  of  current,  will  prove  of  interest. — The  Editor.) 

Automatic  Control  of  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaner  With  As  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  drawn  steel  frames, 

Flush  Receptacle  •  the  Westinghouse  Company  soon  secured  a  prominent  place  in 

Stationary  vacuum  cleaners  when  installed  in  larve  apart  the  public’s  esteem  for  the  lightness,  attractive  shape  and  fln- 
ment  buildings,  hotels,  club  houses  and  halls,  have  hose  con-  ish  of  its  fans.  Tests  show  the  power  economy  of  these  fans 
nections  in  many  locations,  and  switches  on  each  floor  to^tari  to  be  exceptionally  high,  while  their  operation  is  quiet.  Since 
and  stop  the  cleaner.  With  such  a  system,  an  employer  oi  an  oiling  all  around  is  required  but  once  a  year,  maintenance 

tenant  using  a  cleaner  connection  on  one  floor,  and  knowing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

that  others  are  being  used  elsewhere  on  the  system,  depends 
on  them  to  close  down,  with  the  usual  result  that  the  plant 
continues  to  run  and  with  the  resultant  waste  of  current. 


Use  of  C-H  receptacle  on  stationary  vacuum  cleaner 

To  overcome  these  objections,  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  designed  a  vacuum  cleaner  re¬ 
ceptacle,  the  cap  of  which  is  attached  to  the  hose,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Inserting  the  cap  in  the 
receptacle  closes  an  auxiliary  circuit  to  the  starting  equip¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  small  stationary  outfits  in  private 
homes,  the  cap  can  be  used  to  close  the  motor  circuit  direct. 
This  automatic  control  insures  against  waste  of  current  and 
unnecessary  operation  of  the  cleaner. 


Ceiling  type  gyrating  fan 


All  portable  fans  are  provided  with  a  hinge  joint  to  adapt 
them  to  mounting  on  either  desk  or  wall.  The  oscillating 
n>ecbanism  can  be  adjusted  for  a  “swing”  of  from  45  to  90 
degrees  at  the  rate  of  8  per  minute,  or  can  oe  locked  out  of 
service  entirely.  A  tilt  of  20  degrees  from  horizontal  can 
also  be  had. 

The  Westinghouse  Whirlwind,  an  eight-inch  fan  at  a 
popular  price,  has  the  drawn  steel  construction  characteristic 
of  Westinghouse  fans.  From  it  have  been  omitted,  however, 
such  refinements  as  speed  control,  highly  polished  blades, 
and  others  not  necessary  for  durability.  Current  can  be  cut 
off  by  separating  the  attachment  plug. 

The  remainder  of  the  portable  line  includes  both  oscil¬ 
lating  and  non-oscillating  fans  of  10,  12  and  16-inch  diameters. 
Ten-inch  fans  have  zinc-plated,  polished  and  lacquered  blades; 
12  and  16-inch  models  have  polished  and  lacquered  brass 
Hades.  Finish  of  all  other  parts  is  dull  black.  All  models 
are  packed  in  substantial  boxes,  and  include  attachment  plug 
and  8  feet  of  cord. 

Westinghouse  gyrating  fans  are  furnished  for  either  floor 
or  ceiling  mounting.  The  fans  themselves  are  six-blade,  12- 
inch  models,  attached  to  a  rotating  body  which  -turns  on  a 
ball  bearing.  One  of  the  fan  motors  is  geared  to  a  mechanical 
drive  operating  on  a  central  stationary  pulley.  Thus  the  rate 
of  revolution  does  not  vary  with  the  air-reaction.  Breeze  at 
any  angle  from  horizontal  to  35  degrees  below  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  Finish  is  dull  black  throughout,  save  for  the  blades, 
v’hich  are  polished  brass.  No  guards  are  furnished. 


WESTINGHOUSE  FANS  FOR  1918 
Concentration  on  those  models  whose  serviceability  and 
popularity  have  been  amply  tested  has  been  the  aim  of  the 


Westinghouse  wall  fan 


1918  changes  in  the  line  of  fans  made  by  the  Wectlnghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Where  both  four  and 
six-blade  fans  have  been  offered,  the  six-blade  fans  have  been 
eliminated,  and  some  of  the  less  popular  ceiling  fans  have 
been  withdrawn. 
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TYPES  OF  G-E  FANS 

Both  cellinK,  desk  and  wall  fans  are  represented.  Celling  fans  are  finished  in  dark  green  enamel,  except 

the  blades,  which  are  in  mahogany. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  FANS  FOR  1918 

A  number  of  lesser  changes,  dictated  by  engineering  ex¬ 
perience,  are  noticeable  in  the  General  Electric  fans  for  1918. 
One  novel  departure  is  in  the  finish,  as  all  metal  parts  are 
now  enameled  a  dark  green,  and  the  blades  are  lacquered 
brass.  All  of  these  fans  are  readily  adjustable  for  either  desk 
or  bracket  use.  They  are  furnished  with  standard  cords  and 
plugs. 

The  complete  line  of  General  Electric  Company’s  fans  for 
this  season  will  include  9-inch,  12-inch,  and  16-inch,  oscillating 
and  non-oscillating,  four  blade  fans  in  both  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current.  Six  blades,  oscillating  fans  in  12  and  16-inch 
sizes  are  made  for  alternating  current  only. 

Ceiling  fans  are  furnished  in  52-inch  and  56-inch  sizes 
for  both  alternating  and  direct  current,  respectively.  They 
are  finished  in  dark  green  enamel,  except  the  blades  which 
are  in  mahogany. 

Ventilating  fans  for  1918  will  be  handled  in  12 .  and 
16-inch  sizes,  six  blades,  in  both  alternating  current  and 
direct  current.  These  fans,  finished  in  green  enamel,  with 
lacquered  brass  blades  and  trimmings,  can  also  be  furnished 
with  special  bearings  to  operate  in  a  vertical  position. 

In  standardizing  to  three  sizes  of  desk  and  ceiling  fans 
the  .company’s  engineers  feel  that  they  have  provided  a  fan 
suitable  for  every  use.  The  16-inch  fan  is  designed  particu¬ 
larly  for  service  in  large  rooms,  stores,  restaurants,  etc., 
where  a  high  velocity  air  discharge  is  the  most  effective.  The 
12-inch  fan  is  designed  for  rooms  and  enclosures  of  medium 
size  where  a  moderate  strong  air  velocity  is  desirable.  Noise 
is  reduced  to  a  degree  consistent  with  general  operating  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  9-inch  fan  operates  with  remarkable  quiet¬ 
ness  and  provides  an  alternative  for  those  places  where  a 
strong  breeze  from  a  larger  fan  is  objectionable.  They  are 


extremely  popular  in  the  home  and  on  the  desk  in  the  private 
office. 

All  alternating-current  fans  will  operate  satisfactorily 
over  a  range  of  5  per  cent  above,  or  below,  normal  voltage, 
of  frequency.  The  sum  of  the  variation  in  voltage  and  fre¬ 
quency  must  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  Direct-current  fans  will 
operate  over  a  range  of  10  per  cent  above,  or  below,  normal 
voltage.  Alternating  and  direct-current  fans  can  be  furnished 
for  voltage  within  the  range  of  30  to  250.  Alternating-cur¬ 
rent  fans  can  be  furnished  for  frequencies  within  the  range 
of  25  to  60. 

All  frames  and  pedestals  are  made  of  cast  iron,  except 
the  9-inch  alternating-current  fan,  which  has  a  pedestal  of 
cast  iron  and  a  frame  of  drawn  metal.  All  12-inch  and  16-inch 
GnE  fans  are  arranged  so  as  to  permit  of  adjustment  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  or  vertical  plane.  On  the  9-inch  fans,  because  of  the 
very  light  weight  and  ease  of  moving  about  and  rotating  the 
entire  motor,  no  provision  is  made  for  horizontal  adjustment 
of  the  motor  body  with  respect  to  the  base.  All  G-E  fans  can 
be  converted  from  desk  to  bracket  type  by  simply  turning  a 
thumbscrew. 

The  G-E  fan  blade  is  wider  at  the  hub  end  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  blade,  and  has  a  pitch  that  increases  toward  this  point. 
The  effect  is  to  project  more  air  from  the  center  of  the  fan, 
and  thus  increase  the  air  velocity  at  this  point,  preserving  a 
broad  distribution.  The  large  ra'dius  at  the  advancing  tip  or 
cutting  edge  of  the  blade  reduces  the  noise  of  high-speed  fans. 
The  blades  are  formed  to  shape  under  heavy  pressure  and 
riveted  to  a  rigid  spider  whose  outer  ends  are  spread  out  to 
embrace  a  large  surface  of  the  blades.  The  result  is  a  very 
strong  fan,  free  from  vibration  and  consequent  noise.  The 
liberal  space  allowed  between  the  fan  blades  and  the  motor 
body  insures  a  free  air  intake. 


Q-E  FANS  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES 

All  metal  parts  are  enameled  in  dark  green  and  the  blades  are  lacquered  brass. 
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BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 


Furnace  Design  in  Relation  to  Combustion 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  after 
several  years  of  experiments  in  fuel  combustion  in  a  special 
furnace,  makes  the  announcement  that  from  the  results  it  is 
possible  to  design  a  furnace  with  considerable  more  assurance 
as  to  its  capabilities  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  analysis  of  the  coal  to  be  used  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  to  be  burned,  the  furnace  dimensions  in  feet  and 
inches  can  be  designed  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  desired  degree  of  completeness  of  combustion.  The 
bureau  has  just  made  a  report  on  this  subject.  Bulletin  135, 
“Combustion  of  Coal  and  Design  of  Furnace,”  by  Henry 
Kreisinger,  C.  E.  Augustine,  and  F.  K.  Ovitz.  While  the  bul¬ 
letin  is  especially  for  those  interested  in  the  design  or  re¬ 
construction  of  fuel-burning  furnaces,  it  contains  much  of 
interest  to  the  general  engineer  interested  in  fuel  problems. 

Mining  Bulletins 

“Percentage  of  Extraction  of  Bituminous  Coal.”  Bulletin 
100  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  by  C.  M.  Young, 
assistant  professor  of  mining  research,  covers  the  subject 
with  special  reference  to  Illinois  conditions. 

Permissible  electric  mine  lamps  and  equipment  are  listed 
in  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  covering 
“Coal  Mine  Fatalities  in  the  United  States.” 

“Five  Ways  of  Saving  Fuel  in  Heating  Houses”  is  the 
subject  matter  of  a  paper  by  Henry  Kreisinger,  published  as 
Technical  Paper  199  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

“Accidents  at  Metallurgical  Works  in  the  United  States” 
for  the  year  1916  are  reported  in  Technical  Paper  201  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Safety  Bulletins 

“Occupational  Hazards  at  Blast  Furnace  Plants  and 
Accident  Prevention”  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  140  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  data  was  compiled  by  Frederick  H.  Willcox, 
and  is  based  on  records  of  accidents  at  blast  furnaces  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1915. 

The  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  have  issued  an 
extremely  valuable  forty-eight  page  booklet  entitled  “For  Hu¬ 
manity's  Sake;  An  Appeal  to  Automobilists  for  Safety,” 
which  covers  the  usual  accidents  in  which  street  cars  may 
be  involved  in  a  graphic  way,  with  an  appeal  to  automobilists 
and  pedestrians  for  caution. 

Twenty-eight  fatal  injuries  due  to  electric  current  are 
listed  in  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of 
the  State  of  California  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1017. 

A  valuable  series  of  bulietins  is  being  published  by  the 
National  Board  of  Underwriters,  entitled  “Safeguarding  Amer¬ 
ica  Against  Fire.” 

Miscellaneous 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  City  of  Glendale,  Cal.,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  is  ready  for  distribution.  The  re¬ 
port  contains  complete  data  on  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  city’s  electric  system,  as  well  as  financial  re¬ 
ports  of  the  various  departments,  compiled  by  the  city  man¬ 
ager. 

The  census  report  on  “Steam  and  Electric  Cars,  and 
Railroad  Repair  Shops,”  of  the  general  series  on  manufactures 
for  1914,  has  recently  been  given  out  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Some  8483  horsepower  motor  capacity  is  reported 
from  the  electric  car  factories  alone,  against  2938  in  1904. 

Regular  bulletins  covering  such  subjects  as  changes  in 
enemy  trading  lists,  new  rulings  on  exports  and  imports,  and 
the  like,  are  issued  by  the  War  Trade  Board  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  sent  to  those  interested  in  the  matter  contained. 

Bulletin  No.  586  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  de¬ 
voted  to  progress  reports  of  experiments  in  dust  prevention 
and  road  preservation,  carried  on  in  1916  by  the  office  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering. 


A  discussion  of  the  Southern  California  floods  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1916,  is  contained  in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  early  in 
April  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  report  will  be  of 
special  value  to  engineers  in  every  part  of  the  country  who 
are  interested  in  flood  control. 

An  index  to  descriptive  bulletins  and  sheets  complete  to 
pany’s  publication  bureau. 

January,  1918,  has  been  issued  by  the  General  Electric  Corn- 

Digest  of  Electrolysis  Investigations' 

Samuel  S.  Wyer,  consulting  engineer  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  made  a  digest  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
on  the  Electrolysis  of  Underground  Structures,  caused  by  the 
disintegrating  action  of  stray  electric  currents  from  electric 
railways.  This  is  a  valuable  compilation  in  compact  form  of 
verbatim  tiuotations  of  wliat  a  disinterested  government 
bureau  has  said  on  electrolysis.  It  represents  an  anaylsis  of 
fourteen  reports  and  should  be  of  especial  value  to  public 
utilities  as  well  as  of  general  interest  to  all  electrical  work¬ 
ers  who  come  in  contact  with  the  problem.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Code  of  Lighting  School  Buildings 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  announces  that  the 
revised  edition  of  its  Code  of  Lighting  School  Buildings  is 
now  being  placed  in  type.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first  edition  of  this  code  was  circulated  several  months  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  discussions  and  criticisms.  As  a 
result,  some  one  hundred  communications  have  been  received 
from  lighting  experts,  architects,  educators  and  school  super¬ 
intendents.  These  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Lighting  Legislation  in  its  revision  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  data  and  principles  of  school  lighting  which  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  code.  While  the  code  is  intended  primarily  as 
an  aid  in  formulating  legislation  relating  to  the  lighting  of 
school  buildings,  it  is  also  intended  for  school  authorities  as  a 
guide  in  individual  efforts  to  improve  lighting  conditions. 

New  Safety  Switch  Bulletin 

Safety  auto-lock  switches  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
some  detail  in  special  publication  No.  1585-A,  just  issued  by 
the  Krantz  Mfg.  Company,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  These 
switches  are  designed  for  use  on  circuits  wherever  the  ordi¬ 
nary  knife  switch  may  be  applied.  They  are  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  safety,  it  being  absolutely  impossible  to  touch  the 
live  parts,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  switch  or  of  the 
door. 

Radio  Communication 

by  John  Mills,  Research  Department,  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  size  5x8  in.;  206  pages;  published  by  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  the 
Technical  Book  Shop,  San  Francisco.  Price,  $1.75. 

This  book  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  given 
by  the  author  during  the  summer  of  1917  to  a  company  of  the 
U.  S.  Reserve  Signal  Corps  troops.  In  order  that  the  work 
may  meet  the  needs  of  men  with  varying  degrees  of  electrical 
training,  the  author  has  adopted  a  method  which  involves 
very  little  mathematics  and  but  a  limited  knowledge  of 
physics.  Matter  which  is  of  purely  historical  or  theoretical 
interest  was  omitted  from  the  book,  which  is  strictly  a  treatise 
for  the  man  who  wishes  a  compact  textbook  for  practical  use. 
The  subject  matter  involves  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
considerations  on  alternating  currents,  telephone  receivers, 
the  vacuum  tube,  the  detection  of  high  frequency,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  damped  sinusoidal  currents,  the  production  of  un¬ 
damped  high  frequency  currents,  radio  telegraphy  and  tele¬ 
phony,  practical  appliances  and  methods — and  an  appendix 
covering  the  problems  of  transmission  over  wire  circuits. 

For  the  man  who  wishes  to  get  a  working  knowiedge  of  the 
field  in  a  short  time  the  book  is  both  clear  and  complete— a 
valuable  textbook. 
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I  NEW  ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  | 
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(A  big  irrigation  project  under  way  in  Oregon  calls  for  the  application  of  electricity.  The  rejection  of 
the  bond  issue  for  a  new  city  power  plant  by  Tacoma,  and  the  awarding  of  several  lighting  contracts  fur¬ 
ther  mark  activities  in  the  Northwest,  as  also  in  the  Pacific  Central  District.  Progress  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  development  is  further  reported.  Considerable  activity  Ui  the  granting  of  frcmchises  for  electric 
light  and  power  lines  is  to  be  noted  in  the  Southwest  and  Inter-Mountain  Districts. — The  Editor.) 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — An  ordinance  has  been  adopted  by 
the  city  council  for  the  installation  of  cluster  lights  on  How¬ 
ard  avenue. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  city  council  has  granted  the 
National  District  Telegraph  Company  a  franchise  to  install 
and  operate  a  system  in  Seattle. 

CENTRALIA,  WASH. — The  city  commission  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Devore  Electric  Company  for  furnishing  street 
lamps  to  the  city  for  one  year. 

COTTAGE  GROVE,  ORE. — Machinery  has  been  received 
by  the  Cottage  Grove  Electric  Company  which,  when  installed, 
will  double  the  present  output  of  the  plant. 

CHELAN  FALLS,  WASH.— The  Chelan  Falls  Power  Co. 
has  I  een  incorporated  by  Geo,  D.  and  Amelia  M.  Brown  and 
R.  C.  Kennedy,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1150,000. 

TACOMA,  WASH. — The  city  may  construct  its  electric 
lines  across  the  Hylebos  waterway  and  is  asking  the  county 
commissioners  to  change  plans  for  the  proposed  bridge  over 
the  waterway. 

COLVILLE,  WASH.  —  The  Stevens  County  Power  & 
Light  Company  has  asked  for  a  franchise  to  operate  electric 
lines  along  the  Lay  Pray  Bridge  Road  from  the  Stensgar  Road 
to  Springdale,  Wash. 

TACOMA,  WASH. — At  the  election  held  on  April  16th, 
the  voters  of  Tacoma  rejected  the  proposition  of  bonding  the 
city  in  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  for  construction  of  a  new  city 
electric  power  plant,  the  vote  being  almost  four  to  one  against 
the  proposition. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — To  finance  construction  of  the 
Northwestern  Electric  Company’s  steam  auxiliary  power  plant 
in  Portland,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $1,500,- 
000,  an  issue  of  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  has  been  sold 
to  the  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  of  San  Francisco. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light 
&  Power  Company  proposes  to  construct  a  coal  conveyor,  con¬ 
crete  tunnels  and  hopper  adjacent  to  their  power  house  at 
6600  Fourteenth  avenue  S.  Construction  is  to  start  at  once, 
and  the  completed  work  is  to  cost  $30,000.  The  Stone-Webster 
Company  will  do  the  construction  work. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — ^Plans  are  under  way  whereby  4000 
acres  of  the  fertile  lands  tributary  to  Clover  Leaf,  a  town  25 
miles  east  of  this  city,  will  be  brought  under  irrigation  by 
the  installation  of  nine  big  pumps  stationed  at  various  points 
along  Lost  River.  The  motors  and  pumps  have  been  ordered 
and  will  be  in  place  by  the  first  of  May. 

SNOHOMISH,  WASH. — Among  the  improvements  being 
made  at  the  plant  of  the  Snohomish  Dairy  Products  Company 
is  the  installation  of  electric  motors  in  several  departments. 
Energy  is  supplied  by  the  local  company.  An  electric  labora¬ 
tory,  with  testing  appliances,  including  an  electric  vacuum 
oven  and  computing  instruments,  has  also  been  installed. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. — fThe  city  council  has  awarded  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Company  a  contract  to  install  the 
new  ornamental  lighting  system  on  Post  street  from  the  east 
end  of  the  Post  street  bridge  to  the  north  side  of  Third  ave¬ 
nue,  at  $40,545.  The  contract  includes  maintenance  of  lamps 
and  furnishing  electricity  for  same  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — There  is  possibly  to  be  a  change  in 
the  plan  for  the  municipal  elevated  railway  of  the  city  as  an¬ 


nounced  by  City  Engineer  Dimock  that  will  bring  a  possible 
saving  of  $10,000  to  the  city.  It  is  proposed  to  drop  the  road 
at  Holgate  street,  and  from  there  to  Spokane  street,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  to  construct  it  on  the  street  surface  level. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — A.  L.  Rutherford  of  Tacoma  has 
been  awarded  contract  for  construction  of  the  first  section 
of  the  municipal  elevated  street  railway  at  Seattle,  which  is 
to  tap  the  shipyards  district.  The  first  contract  will  cover 
the  piling  and  trestle  for  the  section  of  the  line  from  Holgate 
avenue  to  Washington  street  on  Railroad  avenue.  The  bid  is 
for  $42,262. 

HOQUIAM,  WASH. — The  city  council  has  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Grays  Harbor  Railway  &  Light  Company 
of  Aberdeen  for  lighting  the  streets  of  the  city  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  company  is 
to  install  and  maintain  220  incandescent  lamps.  In  relocat¬ 
ing  lamps  or  placing  new  lamps  the  city  is  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  erecting  poles  and  stringing  wires. 

OLYMPIA,  WASH. — The  Yelm  Development  Company 
of  Yelm  was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$11,000,  The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  own  and  operate 
lines  of  transportation  and  communication,  railways  and  tele¬ 
phone  lines  being  specifically  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The 
incorporators  of  the  new  company  are:  L.  J.  Mosman,  J,  P. 
Martin,  A.  N.  Rice,  Chester  Thompson,  J.  H.  May,  A.  G.  Cook, 
H.  H.  Goodwin,  A.  K.  Thompson. 

OLYMPIA,  WASH. — State  Hydraulic  Engineer  Marvin 
Chase  has  received  the  following  applications  for  permits  to 
appropriate  the  public  waters  of  the  state:  William  F.  Keller, 
0.5  second  feet  from  Copper  lake,  purposes  of  irrigation;  P. 
C.  Kaylor,  9000  second  feet  from  the  Spokane  river,  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  electric  power;  George  W.  Chute,  springs  and 
seepage,  domestic  use  and  irrigation,  20  acres;  Western 
Washington  Power  Company,  application  for  permit  to  con¬ 
struct  reservoir  and  store  unappropriated  waters  of  the  Baker 
river,  30,000  acre  feet  for  production  of  power,  estimated  cost 
of  development,  $1,000,000. 

PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

REDDING,  CAL.— An  initial  expenditure  of  $40,000  to¬ 
ward  a  municipal  lighting  system  was  approved  by  Redding 
voters,  3  to  1. 

SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. — The  LeBaron  Company  of  Valley 
Ford  is  shortly  to  install  a  complete  electrical  plant  at  the 
Norabel  Farm. 

WILLIAMS,  CAL. — The  board  of  city  works  is  advertis¬ 
ing  for  bids  for  the  furnishing  of  electric  power  to  the  Grimes 
lighting  district. 

REDDING,  CAL. — The  city  trustees  are  planning  to  in¬ 
stall  a  $40,000  lighting  system. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — The  Juneday  Mining  and  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  operating  at  Crescent  Mills,  Plumas  county,  ex¬ 
pects  to  construct  a  power  line  this  spring. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. — The  Sterling  Electric  Company 
has  been  incorporated  by  W.  A.  and  Charlotte  Weight,  C.  E. 
Turner,  T.  L.  Nightingale  and  Lee  Gebhart,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000. 

ALAMEDA,  CAL. — The  contract  for  furnishing  two  500 
kva.  oil  cooled  transformers  was  awarded  by  the  board  of  pub- 
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lie  works  to  the  General  Electric  Company,  Rialto  Building, 
San  Francisco,  for  $3800. 

MONTEREY,  CAL. — /The  city  council  has  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  extending  the  electrolier  system 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  street.  The  city  engineer  has  been 
instructed  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  work. 

VISALIA,  CAL. — Mt  Whitney  Power  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  has  applied  to  the  State  Railroad  Commission  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  new  form  of  contract  whereby  new  patrons  will 
pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  installing  new  service  lines. 

HOLLISTER,  CAL. — The  most  needed  improvement  at 
this  time  in  Hollister  is  an  electrolier  system  in  the  business 
district.  It  is  hoped  that  the  town  board  will  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  the  matter  by  devising  a  definite  plan  for  financing 
the  work. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — Southern  Sierras  Power  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  build  a  63-mile  transmission  line  from  Rush  Creek 
in  Mono  county  to  Bishop  Creek  in  Inyo  county,  at  a  cost  of 
1270,000.  W.  L.  Huber,  First  National  Bank  Building,  is  con¬ 
sulting  engineer. 

HANFORD,  CAL. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Lemoore  Farm 
Center  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  securing  of  electric  light  and  power  in  the  territory  sur¬ 
rounding  Lemoore,  showed  that  on  a  line  14  miles  In  length 
there  are  upwards  of  85  prospective  subscribers. 

LODI,  CAL. — Bids  were  opened  by  the  trustees  for  fur¬ 
nishing  motors  to  run  pumps  in  the  new  municipal  well.  Bids 
were  submitted  by  three  concerns,  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Fairbanks-Morse,  and  the  Superior  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  awarding  of  the  contract  was  laid  over  until  the 
next  meeting. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — Suit  for  $865,250  damages  was 
filed  against  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  by  the 
United  Railroads.  The  United  Railroads  demands  this  amount 
of  compensation  for  alleged  losses  of  value  to  its  Market- 
street  franchise,  due  to  construction  by  the  city  of  municipal 
railway  tracks  in  Market  street. 

YUBA  CITY,  CAL. — Work  has  commenced  on  the  new 
Northern  Electric  depot,  to  be  built  at  Bridge  and  Plumas 
streets.  The  old  buildings  used  as  a  depot  have  been  moved 
across  the  tracks.  The  new  depot,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  within  two  months.  It  will  be  Mission 
design  and  modem  in  every  respect. 

SONORA,  CAL. — The  work  on  the  power  transmission 
line  from  Early  Intake  to  the  top  of  Priests  Hill,  on  San 
Francisco’s  Hetch  Hetchy  water  enterprise,  has  been  nearly 
completed  and  electric  power  will  soon  be  available  in  the  big 
tunnel  now  under  construction.  Over  one  hundred  feet  of 
tunnel  has  already  been  constructed  by  hand  labor  and  is 
ready  for  the  concrete. 

FRESNO,  CAL.  —  In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  oil  companies  for  electrical  service  in  the  Kera 
River  field,  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Company  is  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  substation  just  east  of  the  Standard  reservoir  farm. 
This  station  will  transform  current  transmitted  from  the 
Crane  Valley  power  house  district  at  60,000  volts  to  the  lower 
voltage  required  in  the  oil  field  operation.  The  equipment 
will  consist  of  four  1000  kva.  transformers  with  necessary 
switches,  etc. 

THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

CLOVIS,  N.  M.— The  sum  of  $25,000  has  been  voted  for 
electrical  improvements. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Henry  P.  W'allace  has  sold  out 
his  electric  business  to  Philip  Forve. 

CLOVIS,  N.  M.— A  bond  issue  of  $55,000  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  water,  light  and  sewer  systems  was  voted  at  an  elec¬ 
tion  at  Clovis. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  —  The  Bannister  Hydro-electric 
Company  has  been  incorporated  by  G.  R.  Bannister,  Robert 
Bannister,  P,  H.  Brown  and  D.  Satler,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000. 


BRAWLEY,  CAL. — Plans  have  been  laid  to  drill  a  deep 
well  for  Irrigating  water  in  the  Borego  Valley,  40  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Brawley.  The  well  will  be  sunk  by  owners  of  land 
in  the  Borego  Valley. 

ORANGE,  CAL. — Plans  and  specifications  for  ornamental 
street  lighting  system  have  been  ordered  by  the  city  council 
and  the  city  engineer  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans 
to  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — The  city  electrician  has  informed 
the  board  of  public  works  that  it  would  cost  about  $3220  to 
install  an  ornamental  lighting  system  of  forty  posts  in  Hollen¬ 
beck  Park  and  maintain  a  system  for  one  year. 

YUMA,  ARIZ. — Application  has  been  made  to  the  board 
of  supervisors  by  the  Imperial  Oil  Mills  for  a  franchise  to 
construct  electric  light  and  power  lines  along  all  public  high¬ 
ways  in  what  is  known  as  Yuma  Valley,  in  Yuma  county. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — The  board  of  supervisors  is  adver¬ 
tising  for  bids  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  system  and 
the  furnishing  of  electric  current  for  lights  in  the  Sierra  Vista 
Public  Highway  Lighting  District,  as  installed  at  this  time. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — Final  approval  of  plans  for  the  na¬ 
val  air  school  buildings  to  be  erected  at  North  Island  has 
been  granted  by  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  Sewage,  gas,  electric  and  water  mains  will  be  installed. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Notice  is  given  that  application 
has  been  made  to  the  board  of  supervisors  for  a  franchise 
granting  right  to  construct  and  maintain  electric  distributing 
and  transmission  system  along  public  highways,  streets,  etc., 
in  Los  Angeels  county. 

IMPERIAL,  CAL. — The  county  board  of  supervisors  is 
advertising  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of  a  12-inch  electric 
driven  hydraulic  dredge  and  necessary  equipment,  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  at  a  point  in  the  main  canal  of  Imperial  Irri¬ 
gation  District  near  Hanlon  Heading. 

WILCOX,  ARIZ. — An  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mon  council  granting  to  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  the  right  to  erect  and  maintain  along 
streets  and  public  ways,  poles,  wires,  etc.,  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  and  operation  of  a  telephone  system. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  —  The  public  service  commission 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  laying  of  a  submarine  cable 
across  the  main  channel  in  the  harbor  to  serve  the  sub¬ 
station  to  be  established  at  Fish  Harbor.  It  will  supply  city 
power  to  the  proposed  plant  of  the  Southwestern  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Company. 

KINGMAN,  ARIZ. — The  Hackberry  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  has  completed  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  200-ton 
milling  plant  and  big  power  plant  for  both  mine  and  mill.  The 
power  plant  is  to  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  the 
lighting  and  power  of  the  nearby  community  and  for  the  mill 
when  further  enlarged. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — Cables  are  to  be  laid  across  the  bay 
from  San  Diego  to  Coronado  to  supply  government  work  at 
North  Island  with  electric  lights  and  electric  power  and  also 
with  telephone  service.  Applications  were  made  hy  the  San 
Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  Pacific  Tel¬ 
ephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ.— Arizona  Gas  &  Electric  Company  or 
Nogales  has  filed  application  with  the  state  corporation  com¬ 
mission,  asking  for  an  order  authorizing  that  company  to 
issue  first  mortgage  bonds  of  $100,000  par  value,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  in 
the  construction  of  the  present  plant,  and  for  additional  power 
unit  to  cost  $300,000. 

PASADENA,  CAL. — The  city  commission  has  approved 
the  proposed  contract  with  the  Southern  California  Power 
Company  whereby  the  city  of  Pasadena  will  lease  the  dis¬ 
tributing  system  of  the  Edison  company  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  at  the  expiration  of  the 
contract.  If  approved  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission  the 
contract  will  become  effective  May  3. 
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PASADENA,  CAL. — A  proposed  bond  election  tor  the 
purchase  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Pasadena  Rapid  Transit 
Company  is  to  be  delayed  until  after  the  war,  the  city  com¬ 
missioners  acting  on  advice  from  Washington,  which  requests 
that  all  bond  issues  be  delayed  until  after  the  war.  Exten¬ 
sion  of  time  on  the  option  will  be  granted  by  the  holding  com¬ 
pany,  with  additional  provision  for  allowance  of  6  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  bonds  and  mortgages  now  outstanding 
against  the  holdings,  interest  to  begin  May  1,  1918. 

YUMA,  ARIZ.  —  Several  additions  and  extensions  are 
contemplated  to  the  municipal  electric  light,  power  and  water 
plant:  (1)  The  erection  of  an  electric  transmission  line,  6600 
volts,  south  and  one  to  the  west  of  town,  at  present  to  supply 
ranches  nearby,  and  to  be  extended  as  demanded  until  they 
reach  some  nearby  towns;  (2)  to  extend  the  present  second¬ 
ary  network  to  supply  every  part  of  the  town,  which  will  need 
about  IH  miles  of  line.  It  is  possible  that  demand  for  elec¬ 
trical  service  on  these  new  lines  will  make  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
stall  a  new  unit  in  the  power  plant.-*  Bids  have  been  received 
on  a  50  horsepower  unit.  Several  petitions  for  street  lamps 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  which  are  as  yet  unlighted  are 
under  consideration  by  the  council.  Fred  Kuecke  is  superin¬ 
tendent. 

THE  INTER-MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 

MANNVILLE,  WYO. — The  city  authorities  of  Mannville 
propose  to  expend  $20,000  on  a  new  lighting  system. 

POPLAR,  MONT. — The  Speed  Electric  Company  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business  of  the  Poplar  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company. 

GENESEE,  IDA. — An  increase  of  rates  in  the  village  of 
Genesee  has  been  granted  to  the  Home  Telephone  Company, 
Ltd.,  which  serves  the  town. 

SPANISH  FORK,  UTAH— The  Spanish  Fork  North  East 
Irrigation  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Spanish  Fork, 
Utah,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1800. 

BOISE,  IDA — The  application  before  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  the  Boise  Valley  Traction  Company  for  per¬ 
mission  to  operate  one-man  cars  has  been  dropped. 

HAGERMAN,  IDA.  —  The  Idaho  Power  Company  has 
been  granted  a  franchise  for  operation  in  this  city,  the  same 
having  become  necessary  through  the  incorporation  of  the 
village. 

JOPLIN,  MONT. — Sufficient  signatures  have  been  placed 
on  a  petition  to  practically  insure  the  erection  of  an  electric 
transmission  line  by  the  Montana  Power  Company  to  supply 
electricity  in  Joplin  and  other  towns  in  this  district. 

BOVILL,  IDAHO — The  installation  of  a  storage  battery 
in  the  municipal  electric  light  plant  this  summer  is  under 
consideration;  also  a  third  wire  to  cut  out  the  street  lamps 
at  will,  by  the  city  council.  J.  L.  Shampine  is  engineer  of 
power  station. 

MISSOULA,  MONT. — The  Flathead  Independent  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  is  planning  to  construct 
lines  to  connect  the  following  reservation  towns  with  its  ex¬ 
change  at  Ronan:  St.  Ignatius,  Leon,  Moiese,  D’Aste,  Charlo, 
Horte  and  Pablo. 

WELLSVILLE,  UTAH  —  The  Wellsville  City  Irrigation 
Company  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $4140. 
The  incorporators  are  G.  J.  Haslam,  D.  H.  Manghan,  Wm.  J. 
Allen,  R.  A.  Leishman,  H.  C.  Parker,  H.  L.  Manghan,  and 
Frank  C.  Grinnell. 

BEOWAWA,  NEV. — The  electric  plant  of  the  Beowawa 
Electric  Light  Company  has  been  purchased  by  the  Nevada 
Valleys  Power  Company,  which  owns  and  operates  the  plant 
at  Battle  Mountain.  The  quipment  of  the  local  plant  will  be 
transferred  to  Battle  Mountain  and  installed  in  the  plant 
there. 

LUSK,  WYO. — Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  town 
of  Lusk  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Company  for  a  100  horse¬ 
power  semi-Diesel  oil  engine  and  a  60  kva.,  60  cycle,  three- 


phase,  2300  volt  generator  (directly  connected),  and  a  20 
horsepower  motor  for  water  works,  to  be  installed  in  May. 
L.  S.  Berry  is  consulting  engineer. 

WESTON,  UTAH  —  Application  has  been  made  by  the 
citizens  of  Weston  to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  for  an 
extension  of  the  service  lines  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 
to  Weston.  The  town  is  at  present  without  electrical  service. 
A  five-mile  extension  of  the  Utah  Company’s  line  would  be 
necessary,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $16,000. 

BOISE,  IDAHO  —  The  reorganization  committee  of  the 
Northern  Idaho  and  Montana  Power  Company  has  issued  a 
letter  to  holders  of  certificates  of  deposit,  stating  that  the  se¬ 
curities  of  the  Mountain  States  Power  Company  have  been 
issued  and  deposited  with  the  Continental  &  Commercial 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  for  distribution. 

HELPER,  UTAH — Application  has  been  filed  with  the 
state  engineer  by  G.  R.  Corey  of  Salt  Lake  City  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  125  second  feet  of  water  from  Price  River  to  de 
velope  1600  electrical  horsepower.  The  proposed  plant  will 
be  located  within  a  few  miles  of  Helper.  The  plans  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  dam  3  feet  high  and  40  feet 
long,  the  water  to  be  carried  in  a  ditch  for  a  distance  of  1^ 
miles,  passing  through  two  4  foot  wheels  under  an  85  foot 
head. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  WATER  COMMISSION  NOTES 

WHEATLAND,  CAL. — Plummer  Enochs  and  B.  F. 
Enochs  of  Wheatland  have  been  granted  2.32  second  feet  of 
Bear  river  tributary  to  Feather  river  in  Sutter  county,  for 
the  in-igation  of  201  acres  by  means  of  two  10  inch  pumps, 
at  a  cost  of  $2000. 

EUREKA,  CAL. — Gertrude  B.  Francis  of  Femdale  has 
been  granted  1  second  foot  of  the  waters  of  Harris  creek, 
tributary  to  Mattole  river  in  Humboldt  county,  for  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  electricity  for  ranch  purposes,  the  water  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  stream  after  use. 

YOLO,  CAL. — Reclamation  District  No.  108  in  Yolo  and 
Colusa  counties  has  been  granted  500  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  the  irrigation  of  58,- 
100  acres.  The  main  canal  is  16  miles  in  length  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  diversion  is  $75,000. 

WILLETS,  CAL.— Mrs.  A.  M.  Faxon  and  Mrs.  Hazel 
Montague  have  been  allowed  20  second  feet  of  Sacramento 
river  in  Colusa  county  for  the  irrigation  of  1200  acres.  The 
diversion  is  to  be  by  means  of  an  18  inch  centrifugal  pump 
connected  to  a  75  horsepower  motor,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  is  $8,800. 

LASSEN,  CAL. — Pierre  Ducasse  of  Termo  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  1435  acre  feet  of  Schotte  Canyon,  Ducasse  Ravine  and 
Antelope  Creek  in  Lassen  county  for  the  irrigation  of  49C 
acres.  The  works  consist  of  an  earthen  dam  30  feet  high, 
1700  feet  long  on  top  and  600  feet  long  on  the  bottom,  and  a 
main  ditch  4416  feet  long.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  diversion 
is  $12,000. 

STONYFORD,  CAL.— Fred  Laux,  Jr.,  of  Stonyford,  has 
applied  for  1-43/80  second  feet  of  Stony  Creek,  tributary  to 
the  Sacramento  river,  in  Coluso  county,  for  the  Irrigation  of 
123  acres,  no  water  to  be  diverted  during  the  period  from 
June  to  and  including  November  of  each  year.  The  water  is 
to  be  raised  by  a  pumping  plant  into  a  ditch  which  conducts 
the  water  a  mile  to  the  land  to  be  watered. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Tisdale  Irrigation  &  Drainage 
Company  of  San  Francisco  has  been  granted  their  application 
for  29%  second  feet  of  Sacramento  river  in  Sutter  county  for 
irrigation  on  2339  acres.  The  water  is  diverted  by  means  of 
two  pumping  plants.  What  is  known  as  the  upper  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  an  18-inch  double  centrifugal  pump  operated  by  a  75 
horsepower  gas  engine,  while  a  lower  unit  is  composed  of  a 
12  inch  pump  operated  by  a  40  horsepower  engine.  The 
main  ditch  of  the  upper  unit  is  2%  miles  in  length  and  of  the 
lower  unit  1  mile.  The  permitee  is  a  mutual  irrigation  com¬ 
pany. 


